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Day-Dawn in Italy, 








BY ANNEC. LYNCH. 


Italia! In thy bleeding heart 
I thought e’en hope was dead ; 

That from thy scarred and prostrate form 
The spark of life had fled. 


I thought, as Memory’s sunset glow 
Its radiance o’er thee cast, 

That all thy glory and thy fame 
Were buried in the past. 


Twice Mistress of the World! I thought 
Thy star had set in gloom, ~ 

That allghy shrines and monuments 
Were but thy spirit’s tomb. 


The mausoleum of the world, 
Where Art her spoils might keep, 
Where pilgrims from all climes might come 
To wonder and to weep. 


The thunders of the Vatican 
Had long since died away ; 
Saint Peter’s chair seemed tottering 
And crumbling to decay: 


Thine ancient line of pontiff-kings 
Was to the Past allied, 

And oft in Freedom’s holy wars 
They fought not on her side. 


The sacred banner of the Cross 
Was trailing soiled and torn ; 

And often had the hostile ranks 
That sacred ensign borne. 


But from her death-like slumber now 
The Seven-hilled City wakes; 
Italia! on thy shrouded sky 
A gleam of morning breaks. 


Along Pre Alp# and Appenines 
Runs an electrie thrill, 

A golden splendor lights again 
The Capitolian Hill. 


And hopes bright as thy sunny skies, 
Are o’er thy future cast ; 

The future that upon thee beams 
As glorious as thy past. 


The laurels that thy Caesars wore 
Were dyed with crimson stains ; 

Their triumphs glittered with the spoils 
Won ou thy battle- plains. 


at for thy Pontiff-Prince to-day 

A laurel might’st thou twine, 
Unsullied as the spotless life 
He lays upon thy shrine. 


For him might the triumphal ear 
Aseend the hill again ; 

No slaves bound to the chariot wheels 
Should swell the lengthened train. 


Such train as, in her proudest days, 
Was never seen in Rome, 

Of captives from the dungeons freed, 
Of exiles welcomed home. 


When gazing on the doubtful strife 
The Hebrew leader prayed, 

The friends of Israel gathered round, 
His drooping hands they stayed. 


And thus around the Patriareh’s chair 
The friends of Freedom stand, 
All eager, though it falters not, 
To stay his lifted hand. 


And in a clearer, firmer tone 
Is heard their rallying ery, 
From Etna to the Alps it sounds, 
“ For God and Liberty.” 





The Gospel Echo. 


Pound ina Pew in the Church of Kirkbeen, Kirkcadbright, written 
in 8 female hand, and supposed to be suggested by observing an echo. 
True Faith, producing love to God in Man, 
Say, Echo,is not this the Gospel plan? 
Ecno—The Gospel plan! 


Must I my faith in Jesus constant show, 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe ! 
Ecro—Both friend and foe! 


When men conspire to hate and treat me ill, 

Must I return them good, and love them still? 
Ecuo—Love them still? 

If they my failings causelessly reveal, 

Must I their faults as carefully conceal? 
Ecno—As carefully conceal! 


| 








| between the two nations the most suituble line for military 


ne 


The Mexican War in Congress.—Prospects of Peace.—Pre- 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1848. 





But if my name and character they tear, 

And cruel malice too, too plain appear ; 

And when I sorrow and affliction know, 

They smile, and add unto my cup of woe, 

Say, echo, say, in such peculiar case, 

Must I continue still to love and bless? 
Ecuo—S8till to love and bless! 


Why, Echo, how is this; thou’rt sure a dove; 
Thy voice will leave me nothing else but love! 
Ecno—Nothing else but love! 


leave room again for the prevalence of anarchy and 
military despotism. For the purpose then of carrying 
on the war vigorously, with a view to its speedy termi- 
nation, he agreed with the President in his recommen- 
dation of a tax on tea and coffee, while at the same 
time, he would not vote for such a tax for purposes of 
internal improvement. 

In conclusion, Mr. S. observed, that he did not know 
nor could he say, whether Mexico would be incorpora- 
ted into the Union, but he believed such would ultimate- 
ly be the result. ‘ 

On Tuesday, in a debate on the late veto message 
denying the power of Congress to appropriate money 
for internal improvements, Mr. Venaste, of N. C., 
If it was unnecessarily and un- 


Amen, with all my heart, then be it so; 
And now to practice I’ll directly go. 
Ecuo—Directly go! 


This path be mine, and let who will reject, 
My gracious God me surely will protect ! 


Ecuo—Surely will protect! supported the war. 


Henceforth on him I’ll cast my ev’ry care, constitutionally commenced by the President, let the 


And friends and foes embrace them all in prayer! 
Ecuo—Embrace them all in prayer! 



















































of taking New Mexico and California as indemnity, 
and opposed to making peace until we had secured in- 
demnity for the past and security for the future. 

Of action towards peace, on behalf of the Mexican 
Government, we have nothingnew. There have been 
rumors, as usual, but they have turned out to be ground- 
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sident Making, 
Since Mr. Hate’s speech of last week, the war ques- 
tion has by no means been allowed to slumber either in 
the Senate or House. 


less. 
Meanwhile the great American business of President 


making, is being driven with energy and skill. In this 
city, the party of Gen. Taytor has been strengthened 
by the adherence of many leading whigs, who go for 
him irrespective of all party nominations. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, have started the name of Gen. 
Wortns, in opposition, with the design of using him, 
as it is said, only in case the Whigs nominate Taytor. 


On Monday, Mr. Hannreay, of Ia., offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions in the former body, which were 
made the order of the day for Monday next: 

“ Resolved, That no treaty of peace ean be made with 
Mexico, having a proper regard for the best interests of 
the United States, which does not establish as a boundary 
Demonstrations in faver of the latter are made here and 
there through the country, and his friends look san? 
guine. At any rate it seems not unlikely that we shali 
have a military man for the next president. Thea with 
a large standing army, the military spirit active among 
the people, and a vast conquered country held by our 
troops on the south,what will be the fate of the Repubiic? 
This is a question which cool thinkers and lovers of 
their country cannot front without deep anxiety. 

A A 
FROM THE FRENCH OF H.GORSSE. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Elements of Social Science. 


[Continued from Vol. VJ. p. 42.) 


We sae then, that to render labor attractive we must 
make it independent of the unfavorable conditions under 
which it has been peformed to this day. The task must 
be proportioned to the strength of the laborer, and in 
harmony with his natural disposition. The worker must 
no longer be the slave of the idle, and a share of profit 
and of honor proportionate to his personal usefulness, be 
assured to him. Every part of work must be rendered 
easy by a minute subdivision of functions. Monotony 
must be replaced by variety, which félieves fatigue, and 
favors the development of the physical and intellectual 
activity of man. Finally, art, luxury, and poetry must 
embellish, refine, exalt and sancfify labor. 


defence. 

“ Resolved, That in no contingency can the United 
Statesconsent to the establishing of a monarchical govern- 
ment within the limits of Mexico by the intervention of 
European powers. 

“ Resolved, That it may become necessary and proper, 
as it is within the constitutional capacity of this govern- 
ment, for the United States to hold Mexico as a territorial 
appendage.” 


The debate on Mr. Cass’s bill was then resu- 
med, and Reverpy Jounson, of Md., a whig, replied 
at length to Mr. Hate. Mr. J. justifies the war, and 
goes for its “‘ vigorous” prosecution, while he condemns 
the mode in which it originated as unconstitutional and 
despotic, and the mode in which it has been carried on 
as slovenly, injudicious, and not “ vigorous” enough. 
He would have the army supported from the resources 
of Mexico, but he would have no dismemberment or 
extinction of Mexico, at least none brought about by 
force. Mr. Catuowun’s defensive line policy he could 
not favor. Mr. Jomnson’s speech was a rather peculiar 
one, indeed it has been significantly called an after din- 
ner speech. We give the conclusion of it in the words 
of the Herald's report: 


“The slavery question was the great secret of his opposi- 
tion to the extension of our limits; here was the great 
danger. He would tell the Senatorfrom New Hampshire, 
(Mr. Hale.) that it was owing to the fanaticism of the 
North, that slavery existed at this day in any of the 
Southern States. The great practical advocates of slave- 
ry were its opponents at the North. He contended for the 
exclusive right of the South to manage this peculiar in- 
stitution in their own way, and at their own time; but he 
foresaw, if we should go on extending our borders to the 
southward that the two sections of the Union must come 
into deadly conflict, or to an inevitable separation. As for 
indemnity, we should have enough of that in the glory of 
our army and our historic renown. He wassorry to hear 
it urged, and even from the pulpit, that we were prosecut- 
ing this war ina divine mission for the extension of our 
principles of civil and religious liberty. These were not to 
be propagated by force of arms; and in conclusion, he 
drew a beautiful picture of the silent, peaceful march of 
free principles, all over the world.” 


chords of the human soul. 
the legitimate satisfaction of his egétitm; the hygienic 
conditions of his life have almost entirely occupied our 
attention. 
towards labor the highest métive powers of his nature. 

What potent incentives will not association find in 
the affective passions? 


he undertakes, and seés around him only envious com- 


knowledged to be a battle field, on which victory is at- 
tained only by the ruin of the less powerful or cunning, 
and often at the expénse of honor. Laborers i 
Mr. Crayton of Delaware, followed in a little spar- 
ring with- Mr. Cass, in the course of which it appear- 
ed, that the proposed increase of the army had been 
recommended by Gen. Scott, but that Gen. Taylor had 
advised no such step. Mr. Crayron then took the 
floor in a speech against the war. He maintained that 
Gen. Scott’s recommendation contemplated the subju- 
gationof Mexico. This he denounced. With the ac- 
quisition of territory by conquest he would have noth- 
ingto do. In his eyes it was robbery, not better than 
plundering on the highway. Honesty was the best 
policy, and national character of more value than land. 
Mr. C, had not concluded when the Senate adjourned. 
The chief speakeron the subject in the House has 
been Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, a democrat, who on 
Monday in a speech on the President’s Message, took 
He said that while he dis- 
agreed with the President in some things, he agreed 
with him in others. He agreed with him in his course in 
relation to the War with Mexico. He believed it would be 
desirable to subjugate the whole of Mexico. He believed 
it to be necessary to prosecute the war with increased 
vigor; he would yote for any amount of men and money 
for that purpose. He would, however, make peace to- 
morrow if the Mexican authorities could be brought to 
honorable terms. But there was no power in Mexico, 
no government there to treat with us, and we could not 
leave the country in its present condition. - He did not 
wish to be understood to say that he believed the war 
was commenced for the purpose of the subjugation of 
Mexico, or that it should be continued for that purpose, 
but in her present condition it appeared to him that 
there wasno other course left us, but to take possession 
of her territories and to hold it. He believed that the 
people of Mexico themselves, dreaded the hour when 


tie.of sympathy or interest unites them, the work o 
each is indifferent to all, often it is prejudicial to them. 
This cruel antagonism is so fully recognized and accept- 
ed that we hear incessantly repeated asa truism, “ here 
below one must be either deceived or deceiver.” What 
stronger proof could be adduced of the impiety of our 
world? In the very face of the sublime teachings of 
Christ, of whom we pretend to be the disciples, how 
many among us are compelled to speculate coolly on 


ruin of their neigh! or. “ A physician wishes to his fel- 
low citizens good fevers; a lawyer, good lawsuits in 
every family ; an architect prays for a good conflagra- 


of all other trades and professions.” (Fourier.) 

In association this afflicting picture disappears; the 
interest of one man is no longer in opposition to that of 
all. he physician, for example, instead of being ben- 
efited by the prevalence of disease, would be a loser; 
appointed officially to watch over the health of a class 
of citizens, it is in proportion to the amount of health, 
and not of disease, that he is retributed, so that his in- 
terest now in harmony with his conscience, and with 
the well-being of his clients, prompts him to the preven- 
tion of evil, and Hygiene becomes for him the most im- 
portant of medical sciences. 

In industrial operations, most functions will be per- 
formed by groups of persons united by the ties of heart, 
and by interest. Every one having chosen himself his 
companions and his chiefs, will return to his daily task 
with so much more pleasure, that he is sure to meet 
those he loves, that his obedience will be voluntary, or 
his orders cheerfully received ; finally,that he feels him- 
self part of a whole, which protects without absorbing 
him. If this is not the true Christian spirit nobly real- 
ized, we wish to learn where it is to be found. 

We come now to the Distributive passions, the most 
energetic stimuli of the social movement. ‘They are as 
we said before, three in number. The Cabalist, the 
Composite, the Papillonne or Alternating. ‘Their in- | 
fluence is already powerful at this day, but often more 
injurious than salutary. 


occasion to defend the war. 


the American troops should be withdrawn, and 


majority of the House impeach him, He was in ; 


the wants or miseries of men, and even to wish for the. 


} 
' 


NUMBER 11. 


lation which elevates man, bends all his faculties to- 
wards the attainment of a glorious end, and achieves 
wonders; often, on the contrary, it is converted into that 
low and jealous hatred, with calumnious breath, which 
originates and carries on dark plots and intrigues, kin- 
dies war between nations, makes of man an unprinci- 
pled and impious wretch, sometimes a murderer. 

If the Composite or passion of accord sways with the 
power and rapidity of an electric shock the will of the 
multitude, inspires sublime acts of devotedness, trans- 
forms suddenly a soldier into a hero, and under the 
name of patriotism becomes the bulwark of 
public liberty ; it, also, when under of 
pride, that eldest son of ignorance, at the call of reli- 
gious or political fanaticism, under the ions of 
corrupting eloquence, fills the world with crimes, leads 
to bloody riots, blinds the public opinion, makes of it by 
turns a traitor or a coward, and raises those frightful 
cries which resound through the history of all the Mes- 


| siahs of God to humanity, “ Crucify him, let his blood 


be on us and our children !” 

Finally, however desirous we may be of variety in 
our pleasures, it is unfortunately but too true, that in a 
world where there is so little real order, the passion for 
change would disturb and embarrass still more the gen- 
eral movement of society, and prove fatal to individual 
interests. Seeing this, we brand as fickle, superficial 
and worthless, those versatile and fruitful characters for 
which variety is an indispensable necessity, while we 
value highly those narrow minds, which, capable of mas- 
tering only a single point, fasten themselves to it with 
assinine tenacity, incarnate themselves in it, and relax 
their hold only when old and decrepit, but rich. But 
why speak of the equilibrium of faculties in a world 
where three quarters of the laborers are contending 
against famine, and work only for hunger’s sake ! 

We shal! now examine the part whieh the three pow- 
erful passions just described will play in éur organiza- 
tion of labor. 

Association once realized, the emulative career is 
thereby entirely changed. Ican no longer seek my own 
advantage in the ill success of my rivals, since a com- 
pact solidarity unites’ our efforts and interests ; then 
again is not individual cupidity blunted and rendered 


harmless by the guaranty of a minimum ? 


No more swindling speculations, fictitious and ephe- 


| meral reputations, rogueries in stock jobbing; all things 


are done in broad day light, through the agency of ail, 
the only way provided for the satisfaction of individua} 
interests, is that of the general interest. ‘To gain more 
one must deserve more, yet within these limits which 
seem to have been marked out by religion and justice, 
the interest of each is better secured. Association in- 
creases tenfold all the resources*true merit shines with- 
out obstacle, for it is the general interest that should 
develop itself, even when, apparently seeking only its 
own individual satisfaction. 

The solution of this part of the problem is then per- 
fect, since it protects equally well and without con- 
founding them, the rights of the citizen and those of 
Society. “ 

‘We have yet to su) a few words on the conflicts of 
self love, whieh will grow in importance in proportion 
as the question of money becomes of less moment by 
the guaranties of the new order. Ne: 

In the social organization, the group 
place of the isolated laborers of civilization. 
undergoes a similar change, and is felt , 
groups, thus exercised it becomes powerfal ene 
absorb easily individual pretentions within the group. 
The action of the Composite (passion of accord) stinu- 
lates the sentiment of unity among the members of the 








Thus far we have hardly spoken of the most sonorous | group, in order to present a more compact front to the 
The interest of the laborer, | rivalry of the surrounding groups ; it is what is called 


the “ Esprit de Corpa?. Who has not been struck with 
its energy? <A group is interested to rise above its ri- 


What will it be if we get in play and direct vals, but not to lower them, for the ruin of the con- 


quered party would eventually affect the interest of the 


} 
In our mean societies} Man is isolated in everything | 


petitors. The industrial and mercantile world is ac- | jn 





victor himself. 


The rivalry between two groups will be the more 
tive, that the produets of their labor are more smn e 
kind, as in Music two notes sounded together, dise 
proportion to their proximity, and so soon as we put 
between them the interval of a third, harmonic combi- 
nations are obtained, so in industry, the distant groups 


are, it 18) will combine t te with advanta inst thei 
; : will combine to compete with advan a eir 
true, brought together and placed side by side, but no| natural, because a rivals. oe 


The two wings of a 
working series will unite to rival the groups of the centre, 
devoted to the labors which give to the series its dis- 
tinctive character. ‘Therefore the more the scale of func- 
tions.and of groups is complete, that is, the more it pre- 
sents a gamut of discords and of accords regularly dis- 


posed, the more the action of the cabalist is powerful, and 


| chy of functions. 





tion that will reduce to ashes one quarter of a city ; so} 


In civilization, the Cabalist is not that generous emu- | ¢minent functionary the 


the more labor becomes attractive and productive. 


The same principle is applicable to the whole hierar- 
The series as a unit, competes with 
a neighboring series. The Phalanx associates itself so 
far as its favorite industry is concerned, with another 
Phalanx, in which the same intrigues are repeated ; 
| thus provinces, states, kingdoms and continents become 
' involved in industrial rivalries. But in all degrees, the 
| rivalry between ‘the higher divisions neutralizes that of 
| the lower ; that is, the corporate rivalry of series coun- 
terbalances that of groups among themselves,in the same 
way that the corporate rivalry of groups absorbs that 
between individuals, and the great universal solidarity 
keeps all these rivalries within the limits of labor, of 
justice, and of honor. 


We must add that whatever of personal jealousy” 
might yet remain, is reduced to nothing by the inter- 
locking of functions. Peter and John were rivals this 
morning in a group of reapers, two hours after they are 
united in a new function, from rivals they have now be- 
come friends and partners. Emulation then cannot de~ 
generate into hatred, it remains attached to the func- 
tion, in which its action is desirable, it cannot affect 
persons who are rivals only for a moment. 

Such is the system of counterpoises by which passions 
are balanced in the midst of their free development and 
action. We must notice also, that this mechanism far 
from narrowing the eircle of individual ambition, extends 
it ad infinitum, without however, compressing or break - 
ing any of the springs of the general movement. 

Wherever a manifest superiority exists (and the vari- 
ety of functions permits none to be neglected,) it be- 
comes the oocasion of a Hierarchal title. The double 
principle of the fusion of interest, and corporative emu- 
lation, imposes silence to blind self love, insures to the 
suffrages of his colleagues, and 
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carries him unavoidably from step to step to the highest 
grade of the Hierarchy. 

Thus is the action of the Cabalist the most powerful 
of passional motives at last regulated. This passion, 


energetically called by Fourier the passion of Discord, | 


that perpetual solvent of the civilized order, the main 
cause next to pauperism, of the crimes of this world, is 
now transformed and disciplined ; it will henceforth be 
the most active supporter’of order, an irresistible stim- 
ulus, it will prompt every man to advance the well being 
of his fellows in the name even of his own egotism and 
of his glory. — 

Either we labor under a delusion, or there exists a 
providential coincidence and analogy between the con- 
quests of social science on the free and incomprehensi- 
ble forces of the human soul, so long denied or under- 
valued by ignorance, and those discoveries in another 


sphere, which subject to our will the most formidable | 


powers of nature. Have they not all been successively 
worshipped through fear, and cursed by prejudice, until 
the genius of man discovered the laws which govern 
them, and calculated their action? Have not electricity, 
lightning, steam, fire, the most destructive gases, even 
those poisons, which to touch is death, been recognized 
by science as salutary agents, supporters of the general 
life, and become the obedient servants of man ? 

What shall we say of the Composite considered as 
stimulus of societary labor? A moment's reflection will 
suffice to picture to our mind the enthusiasm of laborers 
united by so many ties, moved by such powerful attrac- 
tions ; who will remain inactive in the midst of so in- 
tense, so varied, so joyful and so useful a life?) When 
all rewards, all honors wi!! be reserved for activity, use- 
fulness, devotedness, where is the rich man unwilling 
to exchange his idleness and ennui for an existence so 
full of emotions, of contrasts, of movements, of exciting 
and generous rivalries, of noble ambitions? 

The influence of the Papillonne on the Serial labor 
having been explained already, we shall not recur to it 
again. But the reader must understand better now the 
importance of this passional motive, in a combination 
intended to exalt the ardor for labor, without neglecting 
the physical and moral Hygiene of the laborer. ‘To open 
an immense career to rivalry, while drawing closer 
around the rivals the sympathetic ties which unite them 


as individuals, to increase the power of man to produce, 


and yet economise his strength and respect his inde- 
pendence. | 

Fourier has condensed the action of the three distri- 
butive passions, in a formula which I submit to the se- 
rious meditation of the reader. 

The industrial series must be exalted, rivalized, in- 
terlocked. Exalted by the Composite or passion of ac- 
cord, rivalized by the Cabalist or emulative passion, and 
interlocked by the Papillonne or alternating passion. 
Finally, it is necessary to show what full satisfaction 
Society labor gives to that supreme love of justice and 
omer, which under the name of Unityism, sums up ali 
the tendencies of the human soul. 

Does not this compact solidarity, this noble devotion 


for the happiness of all, this living and practical brother- | 


hood, present the picture of the most sublime unity with- 

in the reach of man? Is it not the realization of all that 

is most pure and gengrous in the religion of Christ ¥ 
Our aim is the happiness of men through labor and 


Charity, those who have not seen this in the theory of 


Association, do not understand a word of it. 

Before leaving this subject, perhaps the most import- 
ant to discuss, we will place before the reader a synop- 
sis of the condition under which the theory of Associa- 
tion places /abor, and also of those which eurround it at 
the present day. 


IN CIVILIZATION. 


IN ASB#OCIATION. 


1. Labor is not propor- 
tionate to the strength, ca- 


Peres aetivoe of every 
2 


does not procure 


to r profits pro- 
to his efforts and 
is personal usefulness. 


3. Necessary labors are 
despised ; those devoted to 
luxury and amusement are 
alone honored and reward- 


4. Labor is not free ; it is 
imposed by want, hunger, 
or violence. 


5. Industry or commerce 
areeven far the rich a per- 
petual canse of trouble, for 
every day they may be 
ruined by a badspeculation. 

6. Labor is performed un- 
der conditions the most re- 
pugnant ; filth, misery, rags, 
bad food. 


7. Labor is carried on in 
periods of the longest dura- 
tion, and the greatest mono- 
tony. 

8 Labor is complicated, 
and the same individual ap- 
plies himself to all the shades 
of a function. 


9 Labor is performed iso- 
latedly,without affective ties, 
without unity of efforts and 
interests. 


10. Labor places the inter- 
teresta Of men in constant 
Opposition. 


11. Labor tends to banish 
from the heart of man, the 
religious sentiment, compel- 
ling the worker to attend 
exclusively to material in- 
terests; it develops in him 
egotism and falsehood, it 
places him in a permanent 
state of hostility against his 
fellows, his conscience, and 
his God. . 


1. Labor is proportioned 
to the natural faculties, ev- 
ery function is accessible to 
all, education is free. 


2. Mercenary labor has 
disappeared; all are part- 
ners, andreceive individual- 
ly the fruit of their labor. 


3. Each function and eve- 
ry laborer is rewarded and 
honored in the direct ratio 
of their importanee to the 
life of society. 

4. Charm and attraction 
are the stimuli of labor.— 
The minimum guarantied 
to all men insures for ever 
their existence against mise- 
ry and slavery. 

5. Association, insuring 
private fortunes against all 
chances of ruin, causes men 
to feel a security even more 
desirable than riches. 

6. Workshops are healthy, 
even luxurious: tools and 
dresses elegant and comfor- 
table; food is excellent, and 
all the hygienic conditions 
are attended to. 

7. Labor is prosecuted in 
periods of the shortest du- 
ration, and varied as much 
as possible. 

8. Labor is subdivided as 


much as possible, and every | 


shade of function is entrust- 
ed to a group of laborers. 


9. Labor is performed by 
groups, united by sympathy, 
and identity of interests, 
taste and ambition. 

10. Labor unites the va- 
rious interests, and kindles 
generous rivalries, leading to 
the general good. 


11. Labor tends powerful- | 


ly to develop the religious 
sentiments, by protecting 
him against misery, idleness, 
and all the vices that flow 
from it, by relieving his anx- 
iety about material interests, 
by removing causes of war, 
of hatred, of falsehood, and 
by installing on earth the 
reign of brotherly love. 


After having contrasted the methods, let us compare 


the results. 


RESU 


OF CIVILIZATION. 


General misery, and rela- 
tive poverty. 

Falsehood. 

Oppression. 

War. 

Climacteric excesses. 


Diseases produced. 

Vicious Circle. 

General distrust and du- 
plicity of action. 


LTS. 
OF ASSOCIATION. 
General and graduated 
riches, 
Practical truth. 
Real liberty. 
Constant peace. 
Equilibrium of Tempera- 
ture. 
Preventive Hygiene. 
Way open to progress. 
General confidence and 
unity of action. 


THE HARBINGER, 
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easy for us to prove every one of these assertions, which 
‘after all are nothing but logical consequences of our 
principles, We will insist only on two points ; General 
and graduated Riches. Equilibrium of Temperature. 
If it is materially evident that the economies and im- 
provements that can be effected on the sum total of 
_ productive labor by Association alone ,would be sufficient 
_tomore than double the general riches, and if the Serial 
Organization is capable of attracting to productive in- 
dustry a part at least of the mass of idlers, whose 
|strength is so uselessly if not injuriously spent, who 
| can say where will stop this gradual increase of wealth, 
foreseen by Fourier? The boldest calculations fall far 
short of the truth, for the same causes producing con- 
stantly the same effects with regard to economy and 
production, the general riches will follow an indefinite 
progression. 
Fourier speaks also of an improvement of Tempera- 
ture, which is to result from the harmonic and integral 
cultivation of the Globe. 
When we reflect that the most common atmospheric 
phenomena, those having an immediate influence on 
the life of man, such as rain, hail and storms, occur at 
so short a distance from the earth, that vegetation exerts 
on the erial fluids a constant and direct action, no one 
can be astonished at the previsions of Fourier. Is not 
the influence of agriculture on the atmosphere an old 
scientific fact?) A few years ago, the son of the Pacha 
of Egypt, undertook to plant trees on a desert spot, 
hitherto absolutely useless, on account of the extreme 
dryness of the soil. Since that time the district is bles- 
| sed every year with a regular period of rain. In Har- 
mony—agriculture will produce a variety of effects. Ist. 
The Integral cultivation of the habitable parts of the 
Globe, will raise the temperature of cold countries, and 
depress that of warm regions, thereby @¢xtending the 
limits of the temperate zones. Of this there is not the 
least doubt. Only cover with verdure and shade, the 
burning plains, and the air becomes moist and cool, the 
solar rays falling on leaves, instead of the naked soil or 
sand, will be more absorbed and less reflected. Obsta- 


cles are at the same time opposed to the turbulence of | 


winds. In the northern regions, on the contrary, 
swamps must be drained, a part of the forests must be 
‘converted into arable lands, and cultures, roads, and 
constructions multiplied ; the climate will thereby be- 
come drier and healthier. I take no account here of 
the influence of the various countries on each other, 
when the harmonic cultivation of the great continents 
shall be accomplished. 2d. The re-w« ding of moun- 
tains, effected with method and on a large scale, will 
‘effectually check the Climacteric Anarchies. Forests 
| constantly attracting electricity by the myriads of points 
they present to the clouds, prevent storms, and retaining 
moisture, feed the springs which escape from the side 
of mountains to water the plains ; finally, opposing to 
the winds multiplied obstacles, they sift them, and tem- 
| per their violence. 


Le 


The writer of the following article is a young me- 
chanic of a quiet habit of mind, a man who possesses 
the love of truth, a member of one of the Evangelical 
churches in this city, and whose only object in appear- 
ing before the public is to correct any false impressions 
which persons may entertain of the Associative princi- 
| ples of Charles Fourier, or of the faith he held_—Ban- 


| gor Courier. 


Fourier.—-A Correction. 

| As it was announced by Dr. Pomroy, that on Sab- 
| bath evening last, he should deliver his third lecture on 
“ Modern Infidelity,” and among other things should 
show the “ Infidel tendency of Fourierism,” I attended 
for the purpose of gaining light, as the Dr. stated 
that he “ had examined the subject and would give as 
definite an idea of it ashe could.” My object in this 


communication is to correct some of the numerous 
misrepresentations contained in this part of the lecture. 

His description of a joint-stock association was in 

some points correct ; but when he asserts that “ such 
an assemblage as this is to constitute the kingdom of 
God on earth,” he isincorrect. Fourier does not mean 
to be understood thus, but that Association is a servant 
of the church, and as such, co-operating with it, and 
designs so to organize society as to render it possible 
for man to fully exemplify the precepts of Christ. The 
organization of such an assembly is a mere item in his 
system. 

Dr. P. proceeded to say that, “ Fourierism is based 
| upon the utter denial of the great Bible fact, that man 
| is a fallen and depraved being. He proceeds just as 
,if no such a thing exists. He never recognizes the 
/existence of such a book as the Bible, nor of such a 
|system as Chnistianity. He does not recognize the 
| need of an atonement, repentance, nor a divine influ- 
| eitce.” 

“ There is scarcely an allusion to the fact of the ex- 
istence of the Gospel on the earth, but he proposes by 
his system to perform the work the Bible is to perform. 
, He turns the Bible out of doors. He draws no motive 
from heaven or hell, any more than if they did not ex- 
jist. Itis a perfectly Christless system, and does not 
| recognize men’s accountability.” 

This is strong language. I was surprised to hear 
such fall from his lips, for the reason that he said he 
had examined the subject. Nearly, if not every item 
of the above quotation is a gross misrepresentation of 
Fourier’s teachings and belief. Fourier believed in 
| one God, the sole governor of the Universe ; in Christ, 

the Saviour of man—in his divine mission upon earth 
for the redemption of fallen man,—that man is a fallen 
and depraved being. 

He believed in the Bible and the whole system of 
| Christianity. He believed in atonement, repentance, 
| divine influence, and other doctrines of the Bible as 
held by Christians. I will not ask you, Mr. Editor, or 
| the public, to believe my assertions. 

But now for the proof. Fourier says of his science, 
“it is not a system, but a demonstration of the princi- 
_ple of unity and order God has manifested in the sys- 

tems of Creation, and the Worldly inspiration, by 
| which man is to be led from misery to happiness on 
earth and in a future state. God is, himself, the law of 
Universal harmony, and his Creation is an image of 
| himself. 

God is all in all—God a Trinity in Unity ; as applied 
to the Godhead it stands thus: 

God the Father, 
God the Son, 
/ God the Hely Ghost. 
| God is himself the Principal of Universal Unity. 
The whole and sole Governor of the Universe,—the 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, yet we are told in the 
iseripture that the Devil is the God of this world, 2 
| Cor. iv. 4. 
He proceeds to speak of the Devil's being subject to 

the powerof God. He says, “ Satan is the exception 
of the law of order, and God of this world as long as 





| it remains under the curse of original sin.” 


“ God is a positive Personality ; Lucifer a fallen an- 
gel, &c.” Fourier in speaking of the reign of Univer- 


This is not a vain show of words, and it would be | sal Harmony or the Milleneum exclaims, “ These are 





the days of mercy, promised in the Word of the Re- 
deemer,” (Matt. v. 6.) “Blessed are they which hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness for they shall be fill- 
ied. 
‘that God will manifest to us the bounteous immensity 
of his Providence, and that the Saviour will come ac- 
cording to the Word in all the ‘ glory of his father ;’ it 
,is the kingdom of heaven that comes to us in this ter- 
|restial world; it is the reign of Christ; he triumphs ; 
| he has conquered evil. Then will tne Cross have ac- 
‘complished its two-fold destiny ; that of Consonation 
during the reign of evil ; that of Universal Banner dur- 
ing the reign of good) Then will the Banner of the 
Cross display with glory its device ; for then it will 
have conquered evil, conquered the gates of hell, cdn- 
quered false philosophy.” Fourier says, he deems the 
|church the proper teacher of divinity, and he believes 
| that she will grow in light as fast as the people are pre- 
pared to receive it, for Christ has said to his apostles, 
“Upon this rock, &c.” I might, Mr. Editor, fill many 
| columns of your paper with proof: even stronger than 
| those that have been presented, but I think enough has 
| been shown to convince the most sceptical}. 

As Fourier has been brought before the public as a 
“ French sceptic and Infidel,’ 1 will let Hugh Doherty, 
| Esq., a gentleman well known, and editor of the Lon- 
‘don, Phalanx, speak. He says, “ Fourier personally 
| had a European character, more like the English and 
| German in his cool but dignified urbanity, than the ex- 
| cessive susceptible and versatile civility of the French- 
man. He had, in fact, a universal character, both 
grave and dignified, religious and poetic, friendly and 
polite, indulgent and sincere, which never allowed truth 
|to be profaned by libertine frivolity, nor confounded 
with austere duplicity. He was a man of dignified 
| simplicity, a child of Heaven, loving God with all his 
/heart and soul, and all his mind, and aleo loving as 
himself his neighbors and the whole human family. 
We speak from living facts; we knew him personally. 
He had one failing ; he was morbidly impatient with 
|hypocricy, and seltish sophistry and vain pretensions. | 

“Was it a fault? He wrote for the world. He spoke 
of God and Christ, of Universal man, not of French- | 
men or himself. He condemned profane philosophy 
|and theoretic sophistry, and taught the mind to study 
| Revelation in the Word of God. 

“He opened Revelation to the eye of faith, which | 
| proves that human souls descend from Heaven upon | 
| the earth, and are immortal ; that all should pray in 
| word and deed as we are taught in Revelation, ‘Thy | 
| kingdom come, thy will be done.’ ” 

I could quote further, but let the above suffice. 

Is this “‘ Modern Infidelity?” A word concerning 
Mr. Elwell’s letter, not Rev., as reported, but a private 
English gentleman residing at Antwerp. This letter 


| 





tempt again to do it, but will quote two extracts from | 
the same letter which the Dr. did not. He says: 


of all men of this class.” 

I sincerely hope that the next time the Dr. attempts 
to lecture on the “ Infidelity of Fourierism” he will 
examine his writings as well as those of his enemies. 


LL 


From Graham’s Magazine for January. 
The Land of Dreams. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
A mighty realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With steeps that hang in the twilight sky, 
And weltering oceans and trailing streams, 
That gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 


But over its shadowy border flow 
Sweet rays from the world of endless morn, 
And the nearer mountains catch the glow, 
And flowers in the nearer fields are born. 


The souls of the happy dead repair, 

From their bowers of light to that bordering land, 
And walk in the fainter glory there, 

With the souls of the living, hand in hand. 


One calm sweet smile in that shadowy sphere, 
From eyes that open on earth no more— 

One warning word froma voice once dear— 
How they rise in the memory o’er and o’er! 


Far off from those hills that shine with day, 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
To dimmer mountains and darker vales. 


There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear, 

And soft, low voices, that float through the night, 
Aré whispering sin in the helpless ear. ‘ 


Dear maid, in thy girlhood’s opening flower, 
Scarce weaned from the love of childish play! 

The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the early blooms of May! 


a ssl 


Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams, 

And I know, by thy moving'lips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dreams. 


Light-hearted maiden, 0, heed thy feet! 
O keep where that beam of Paradise falls ; 
And only wander where thou may’st meet 
The blessed ones from its shining walls. 


So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams, 
With love and peace to this world of strife; 

And the light that over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life. 


eer 


Men ann Rats.—Wheresoever man goes, rat fol- 
lows,, or accompanies him. He enters upon your 
house as a tenant at will, (his own, not yours,) works 

|out for himself a covered way in your walls, ascends 
| by it from one story to another, and leaving you the 
larger apartments, takes possession of the space be- 
tween the floor and ceiling, as an entresol for himself. 
| There he. has parties, and his revels and his gallop- 
;ades, (merry ones they are) when you would be 
asleep, if it were not for the spirit with which the 
youth and belles of Rat-land keep up the ball over 
your head. And you are more fortunate than most of 
| your neighbors, if he does not prepare for himself a 
mausoleum behind your chimney-piece, or under 
your hearth-stone, retire into it when he is about to 
| die, and very soon affords you full proof that though 
he may have lived like a hermit, his relics are not in 
the odor of sanctity. 





It is verily in Harmony, in Associative Unity, } 


| thou, old fellow ? 


"aN 


have not had time to read more than Fourier’s New | 


World Industrial.” Further, “ Fourier, however, ought 
to be read by all the learned, because he is at the head 





For the Hatbinge, 
A New Year's Rhapsody. 

A happy New Year to thee, old world! and may 
many returns of the same crown thy hoary old hea 
with wreaths of fadeless evergreen. 

May the Great God look down upon thee from th, 
wide blue heavens, and lay his hand upon thy head apg 
bless thee on this thy natal day, as he has done these _ 
the Lord only knows how many thousand succesgiy, 
times before thy last new advent, these eighteen cep. 
turies and some odd yearsago. As he alene knoy, 
how many times before the great and overpowering 
flood of many waters, above which terrible waters, wig, 
great difficulty only didst thou keep thy devoted heaj 

Blessings on thee, old world! Blessings on thee fo 
the saving salt which has preserved thee amid all thy 
manifold temptations! Blessings on thee that thoy 
hast survived all wise or otherwise predictions concerp. 
ing thy downfall and death! That thou still joggey 
on in thy same routine of varied monotonies, in spi 
of “ascension robes” made white and shining, all t 
grace the foretold day of thy total extinction. 

Ah! thou art a dear, good old world, and yet~ 
shame upon thee !—hast thou had, and still hast thoy 
many implacable enemies who pass whole lives,—tha: 
might be more wisely employed, I admit—in railing a 
thee and calling thee all manner of hard names, of 
which “cold.” and “ hollow,’ and “heartless” are 
the least bitter ? 

Ah! thou hangest thy head, like a great peniten: 
school-boy, in contrite consciousness and humility ; dos 
Thy conscience is not yet seared; i 
tells thee that if thou hast enemies, as well as friends 
that thou thyself art to blame for being naughty, a: 
For ! 


pense of thine innocent neighbor? 


well as good. vest thou not a sly joke at the ex. 


Dost thou not lux. 


| uriate ina precious bit of scandal to the disadvantage 


of one whose only demerit is his gr@at worth? Nay 
worse, art thou not at times a very devil of wickednes 
and cruelty? Dost thou not still oppress the poor, the 
weak and lowly, rob the destitute, and make the lives 
that might be beautiful and glad upon this all-giving 
glorious earth but one scene, from their cradle to their 


coffin of wretchedness and want, and of crime, and of 


has been answered so many times that I will not at-| CTuelty, and destitution, and desolation, and degrada- 


tion and despair? Ah! hast thou not something tw 
answer for, for the aching, bleeding, tortured hearts 
that know not which way to turn in the utter agony of 
their deep distress, that see before them their best be- 
loved ones perishing day by day in hopeless poverty 
and famine, while all around them shines luxury and 
gold? And hast thou not much to answer for, for the 
moral famine in which so many miserable wretches 
perish in uncared-for, unredeeming degradation with- 
out knowing or heeding that they are degraded, or that 
they have an immortal nature thus starving. Hast 
thou not ever bowed down in profoundest reverence to 
thy landed, heavy-pursed neighbor—while thy poor 
brother, who has but his hard-worked hands to show 
for a life-long of toil—why! dost thou not turn con- 
temptuously from him and wrap th® mantle of pride 
close about thee, for fear that some particles of the hon- 
est dust from his soiled garments may reach thee ? 

And then again, at times, does not the very demon 
of destruction seem to possess thee—to goad thee on— 
thou old Saturn, to devour thine own darling offspring ; 
hurling them from this beautiful earth in the prime and 
vigor of their youthful strength ; setting thine infernal 
engines of war at work, scattering everywhere misery 
and devastation, destroying at one sweep whole armies 
of thy stoutest men, leaving widowed wives and or- 
phaned children to mourn thy wanton cruelties ; demol- 
ishing in one short night thy bravest cities, that have 
been raised at such untold expense of time and labor 
Could I not fill ten thousand unliftable books with thy 
horrible deeds, and then would the ten thousandth part 
of them be told ? 

Ah! thou art a wicked old world! And yet, and 
yet, old world, with all thy great and manifest atroci- 
ties, thou hast in the very core of thy great old heart, 
a fresh green spot of heavenly purity and truth. And 
although thou hast, for centuries unaccountable, stum- 
bled on in blind darkness, thumping thy venerable head 
against all the odd corners in thy path, yet each bump 
hath taught thee wisdom and patience, and though 
they were grievous to be borne while the acute pain of 
them remained ; yet each goodly thump hath openeda 
wider and wider crevice in thy dull old brain, to admit 
Heaven's holy sunshine to guide thee on thy way to 
truth and happiness. 

Still, still thou queer old compound of contradictions, 
still the very truth thou lovest so ardently, and seekest 
so earnestly, dost thou unceasingly spurn from thee un- 
til it forces itself upon thee with an overpowering 
strength. When thou seest the thing thou at first 
scornedst has struggled through all thine unbelief, when 
countless numbers of thy youngest children have em- 
braced it, and fought for it, and struggled for it, and died 
for it, then wilt thou open thy great old eyes upon the 
holy messenger, and take him to thy huge old heart, 
“ad hug him close unto thee,and warm him into strengt!! 
and life just as he had like to have expired through thy 
hard-headed blindness and obstinacy. 

How long was it, thou foolish old world, that thou 
went on believing thine own puny little self the centre 
of God’s vast universe? Thou very mole of egotisti¢ 
That the sun, moon, and all the endles 
concourse of stars—all revolved around thee—thov 
very old peacock of vanity! 


blindness ! 


How many of thy brave: 
inspired children didst thou persecute and torture unto 
the death, because they discovered thine own compa! 
ative insignificance amid God’s infinity, and labored 
heroically and unceasingly to teach it to thee, 

Yes, thou lovest the truth and seekest for it, but have 
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not all great truths met with more or less resistance 
from thee? Have they not had to struggle into the 
light slowly if surely? For slow art thou to admit 
them and embrace them. Thou turnest thy solemn 
head this way and lookest that—a very owl for wisdom 
_—towards the finder of some deathless truth, and upon 
his tardily believing, tardily gathering disciples, and, 
shaking thy very astute wig, mutterest credulous peo- 
ple! and the timid and self-vaunting collect around 
thee, and utter each in a louder voice, “ credulous !” 
as though to be credulous was to be damned. And for 
the very fear of being thought “credulous” dost thou 
not arm thyself with a ten-triple shield of incredulity ? 
Ob! becredulous. Trust all things, believe all things, 
hope all things, love all things. Let me tell thee, old 
world, it is better for thee to believe too much than too 
little ; better believe in the tiny acorn ere it becomes 
the giant, far-reaching oak, that with its wide spread- 
ing arms over-shadows thee into the reality of its exis- 
tence. 

May God in his infinite wisdom and goodness open 
thine eyes and warm thy heart toward all great truths, 
now struggling for life—until peace and love shall have 
harmonized every jangling string of thy great soul, and 
have made thee fit to dwell upon this bounteous earth: 

Thy well wishing daughter, 

Jan. Ist, 1848. 


Co 


M. 8. P. 


Give. 
“ Give to him that asketh thee.” 


If the poor man pass thy door, 
Give him of thy bounteous store ; 
tive him food, and give him gold, 
Give him shelter from the cold ; 
Aid him his lone life to live, 

For ‘tis angel-like to give. 


“Though world riches thou hast not, 
Give to him’ of poorer lot ; 
Think thee of the widow’s mite— 
In the holy Master’s sight 
It was more, a thousand fold, 
Than the rich man’s hoard of gold. 


Give, it is the better part, 

Give to him, “the poor in heart ;” 
Give, of love in large degree, 
Give of hope and sympathy ; 
Cheer to them who sigh forlorn, 
Light to him whose lamp is gone. 


Give the grey-haired wanderer room, 
Lead him gently to the tomb; 

Let him not in friendless clime, 

Float adown the tide of time; 

Hear the mother’s lonely call, 

She, the dearest one of all. 


And the last, abandoned one, 

In thy pathway do not shun; 

Of thy kindness she hath need, 
Bind with balm the bruised reed ; 
Give, and gifts above all price, 
Shall be thine in paradise. 





The Passion of Surgery. 


Theodore P. Fay, ina letter tothe Home Journal, 
relates the following anecdotes of Dieffenbach, the cel- 


ebrated German Surgeon, whose recent death has been 


very greatly regretted by scientific men :— 


He wasa small man, with a high shrill voice, and 
nothing externally remarkable, except a pair of bril- 
liant black eyes, and a good deal of style and dash in 
dress and equipages. His second passion was superb 
horses. His first was those terrible operations for which 
he was so celebrated. They relate numerous anec- 
dotes, true or false. Among others, this—he one day 
saw a student in the street, with some unhappy excre- 
sence growing out of his head or neck, and that glitter- 
ing eye once fixed upon the poor fellow, it was not pos- 
sible to escape. Dieffenbach addressed him, and pro- 
posed to operate for nothing. ‘The man refused. He 
offered a bribe. Invain. He described the probable 
course of the deformity. It would lead to torments— 
to death perhaps. The student impatiently replied, 
“when he felt the approach of those grave inconvenien- 
ces, he would address himself to the operator—and not 
before.” Dieffenbach left him at length, and the young 
fellow returned to his books, pipe, and lectures, laugh- 
ing heartily at the perseverance of his formidable enemy 
and congratulating himself upon a happy escape. But 
one morning, about day-break, a knock at the door an- 
nounced, as the sleeper supposed, the Stiefelputzer, 
(the boot-cleaner) who usually came at that hour. He 
rose, unlocked the door—and lo! Dieffenbach stood 
before him, with those supernatural eyes—and four 
stout medical students at his back. 

“We have come to operate upon you !” 

“No! Donner Wetter !” cried the student. 

The surgeon made asign. The subject was thrown 
upon the bed, and held there by firm force. He had 
scarcely time to express his sense of this treatment, by 
certain German exclamations, when his frightful infirmi- 
ty was whisked off of him, and he lay a month or two 
in bed, recovering from the effects. He did recover, 
however, completely ; and the students (the subordinate 
demons of this diabolical drama) declare the ungrateful 

og was no sooner on his legs again—a corrected, 
a mended man—than he went and sued his benefactor, 
and recovered heavy damages. 

_Another person had a portuberance upon the end of 
his tongue. Up toa certain day, the history is the 
Same as the preceeding. On that day Dieffenbach, 
having received a final, angry negative to all his pray- 
ers and remonstrances, requested at least one farwell 
look at the beautiful object of his desires. |The unsus- 
pecting patient put out his tongue, and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, there was a needle through it, about halfa 
foot long, retaining it immoveably in its place, and cut- 
ting short all expressions of disapprobation and inef- 
ectual arguments. The happy artist now had every 
thing his own way. And what his own way was, | 
leave you to imagine ! 





It was asked by a lady i 
_+t was as} y in company the other eve- 
ning, if Adjutant Bliss was a ean man ; ‘* No ma- 
‘cm, " responded the doctor, who professed to know, 
€ 18 not a connubial bliss.” 
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THE HARBINGER. 


Wages of Labor. i 
The report of the Commissioner of Patents contains 


Grapes and Figs in Smyrna, 


The fruits of Smyrna are justly celebrated. You 


an extended tabular statement of the prices paid to| may there obtain every variety that can tempt the eye 








A Parisian Rovpser.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas gives the following account of a no- 
ted thief in that city; 


farm laborers and to mechanics in the various countries | or taste. 


of the different States of the Union. 


form. 

Farm Laboreze.—Maine , northern 
per month. , 

New Hampshire and Vermont, $12 per month, 

Massachusetts, eastern, $12 to $14 per month. 

™ western, $11 per month. 

New York, mostly $10 per month, often $12 per! 
month, a very few $8 per month. 

New Jersey, $15 per month and not boarded. 

Pennsylvania, mostly $10 to #12 per month. 

4 Maryland, $8 to $10 per month ; 37 to 50 cents per 
ay. 

Virginia, southern, $5 per month ; northwestern, 810 
per month. 

North Carolina, northern and central, $7 to $8 per | 
month ; western, 50 to 75 cents per day. 

South Carolina,“western, $5 per month ; northwest- | 
ern, $6 to $10 per month ; northeastern, 28 cents per | 
day ; central, $8 to $10 per month ; white laborers /$15 | 
per month, : 

Georgia, northwestern, ¢15 per month, or 75 cents | 
per day. 

Alabama, southern, 30 cents per day ; northern, 25} 
cents a day ; central, 50 cents a day. 

Mississippi, colored, 50 cents a day; white $12 to | 
$15 per month, and found ; newer parts, 50 cents per | 

day. 

Tennessee, western, $10 to $12 per month ; eastern, 
| $10 to $12 per month ; western, $8 to $12 per month. 

Ohio, mostly $10 per month, rather higher in the, 

southern parts. 

Indiana, $9 to $10 per month. | 

lilinois, central and southern, $8 to $10 per month ; 

northern, $15 to $20 per month. 
| Michigan, very variable, average about $11 per| 
month. 

Iowa, about $12 50 per month. 

Asa general average, wages are higher in more new- 
ily settled regions, especially where emigration is rapid 
jand enterprise considerable ; in older country places, 
| the wages are lower, except near large cities, where they 
jarehigh. Inthe slavehoiding States, wages are gen- 
jerally considerably lower than elsewhere, with the ex- 
|ception of the sugar region in Louisiana, and the more 

southern, newer, and cotton producing portions. To 
these general remarks, there are of course exceptions. | 
| Mechanics.—In the more northern and eastern States 
| the daily wages are from one dollar to one dollar twenty- | 
five cents, being higher in cities. In the more northern 
| slave States wages are not quite so high. In the new- 
j}erslave States the wages of mechanics are higher, vary- 
| ing from one to two dollars. In the Western States, | 
|the price is generally variable, being from 75 cents 
| to two dollars per day ; scarcity in a supply tending to_ 
j advance the price ; while the low price of provisions, | 
and consequent higher rates of money, has a contrary 
| tendency. 
| In England the average wages of a laborer are forty | 
‘cents per day, but the standard varies greatly. The | 
| Nottingham stocking weavers,in an address to the | 
| public, stated that after toiling from fourteen to sixteen | 
| hours per day, they could earn only from one dollar to | 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per,week, and were | 
obliged to subsist on bread and water, or potatoes and | 
salt. In Ireland, the average price of common labor | 
| is from ten to twelve cents per day. In France, the | 
common wages of a hired laborer are thirty-seven dol- | 
lars fifty cents for a man, and eighteen dollars and sev- 
enty-five for a woman, annually, the taxes upon which 
are equal to one-fifth of the nett product. In some | 
parts of India, where the laborers want but a little rice | 
and salt, the common wages are as low as five cents 
| per day. 

















ConversaTION aT THE OreRa.—It is generally un- | 
derstood that people go to the Opera to see the audi- | 
ence, and not to hear the singing ; and it cannot be | 
denied that the prima donne of the balcony and boxes | 
are not only much prettier, but much more prettily | 
dressed than those of the stage. As it is presumed that | 
not more than seven-eights of the audience are con- 
versant with the Italian ianguage and able to under- | 
stand all that is said, or rather sung, on the stage, it | 
; may happen that a casual dropper-in at the Opera will | 
be listening to the veritable drama performed in the | 
boxes, instead of the mimic one of the foot-lights. We 
sat nearan interesting family party the other night, and 
without putting ourselves to any trouble, enjoyed the 
following dialogue. The curtain had just risen on the 
first act of Lucia. 

Lady.—O, my dear, isn’t it perfectly beautiful? I 
was never so enchanted in my life! Such music! 

Gent.—It’s so-so. But its nothing to what they 
have in Europe. 

Daughter.—I declare, pa, if there is’nt a gentleman 
without any gloves. I wonder they don’t put him 
out. 

Lady.—My dear, which one do you think is the 
prima donna ? 

Daughter.—O, I know ; it must be the man who 
sings so lond, with the black moustachois. 

Gent.—Hush, my dear; don’t expose your igno- 
rance. That is the mezzo tinto, or mezzo sofrano, I 
dare say. 

Lady.—Do you think it is my dear? I never heard 
such a voice before. Do you think his legs are real 
legs? 

Gent.—Of course not. 
made up. 

Daughter.—I think the soldiers are sweet. 

Lady.—Is that real gold, do you think, on their 
dresses ? 

Gent.—Poo! po! No. 

Lady.—How I wish that I could understand the 
words. What do you think they are saying? 

Daughter —Who plays Benedetti, pa? 

Gent.—Why, my dear, that is the name of the first 
barrytone. 

Lady.—Why, my dear, I thought the barrytone was 
a brass instrument. 

Being obliged just at this interesting point to vacate 
our seat to make room for a lady, we lost the remainder 
of the conversation.— Mirror. 


These actors are always 





The widow of an eminent composer, in her obitua- 
ry of her departed husband, used this language :— 
‘* He has gone to that blessed place where only his 
harmony oan be exceeded.” The widow of a famous 
pyrotechnist, pleased with the idea, adopted it on a 
similar occasion, with a slight variation and remarked 
of her war-lord that, ‘‘ He had gone to that blessed 
place where only his fire works could be exceeded.” 





Eriquerre.—A lady who was a strict observer of 
etiquette, being unable to go to church one Sunday, 
sent her card. 


The facts thus | priated to that purpose ; but when fresh, they can be 
presented must be interesting to our readers generally, purchased any where in the streets. You are familiar 
and we give the substance of them in condensed | with the fresh orange, fig, pomegranate aud grape ; 


parts, $12 to $15 | ern apricot, you must visit Smyrna. 


When dried, th Idin bazaars appro- . 
ee gor hog The trial of Thibert, the chief the Romanitchels, a 


‘band of depredators which has hitherto defied the 
most active researches of the police, has created the 
| greatest interest among those lovers of romance who 
| Dequent in such crowds the representations of the 
Porte St. Martin and the Ambigu Comique, and who 
read with such intense delight the stirring revelations 
of Eugene Sue. The arrest of the chief has brought 
to light the extraordinary history of the band which 
he commanded—a history which throws us back imme- 
diately to the Truands of the middle ages. These 
Romanitchels are regarded as the aristocracy of thieve- 
ry. Theyare proud and independent, and would scorn 
to associate in habits and friendship with those who 
share with them both in the crime and the booty. 
They seldom visit large cities, but carry on their depre- 
dations in the provinces, upon an extensive scale and 
with a master-hand. They are the sole remnants of 
that ancient gipsy race, self-styled Bohemians, which 
‘so suddenly burst into France during the reign of 


but for the lucious melon of Cassaba, and the rich East- 
The former has 
been celebrated for ages, having been long since pro- 
nounced the richest melon in the world. Even Pliny 
has furnished his quota of praise in speaking of the 
melons of Magnesia and its vicinity. The village of 
Cassaba belongs to that region. The historian of Ta- 
merlane also alludes to this fruit, so that you see it has 
come to be a classic. among edibles. One species of 
the apricot is named Kill Frank by the natives, from 
the effects it sometimes produces on strangers. That 
it does not always carry sickness with it, is proved by 
our experience. 

The grapes of Smyrna are very fine. The kinds | 
used for drying do not furnish such an excellent quality 
of raisins as those of Spainand Portugal. I have of- 


| arm. 


| they are ready for packing in a few days. 


| stem, through which the worm left. 


ten visited the vineyards in the neighborhood of Bour- 
la, a town on the south side of the Guif, the modern 
representative of the ancient Clazomenw, and have 
there seen the entire process of preparing raisins. I 
was disappointed in the appearance of the vineyards. 
There is quite as much grace and beauty ina New-En- 
gland potato patch, which they closely resemble. The 
vines are planted in rows about three feet apart each 
way, and are not allowed to grow beyond two feet in | 
height. Their stumps are often larger than a man’s 
When the grapes become ripe, they are gathered 
and dipped in a weak lye, after which they are spread | 
upon a piece of ground made hard and smooth by rol- | 
ling. ‘The lye is occasionally sprinkled upon them, and 

The best of 

them are carefully washed in water before putting up, 

but the greater part are thrown, half-cleansed, into | 
barrels, with pebbles here and there intermingled by | 
the process of drying ; and to complete the untidy pro- | 
cess, I have_often seen men and boys mount on the top 
of the fruit to stamp it into a narrower space. The 
vineyards are dug up and pruned two or three times a 
year. 

Though I have been in the country during the vin- 
tage season, and near the wine presses, I never had an 
opportunity to witness the treading out of the grape. | 
The Orientals have a singular but characteristic super- 
stition, which prevented the gratificaeion of my curi- 





osity. A woman’s presence is considered fatal to the 
quality of the wine, sothat in the districts I visited, 
they are not willing!y allowed to approach the press. 
What mystical and pernicious influence her neighbor- 
hood would exert. can only be explained by one weil 


versed in the apostacy and misdeeds ef womankind. 
I am sure that some, at least, of my sex, would gladly 
exorcise the evil spirit already in the sparkling beverage, 
rather than give it a more baneful character. The men 
seem merry at their work of treading out the grape, 
which is still done with the feet as in the days of proph- 
ecy. Their midnight songs and laughter often broke 


in upon our slumbers, and gave to our dreams a_ tinge | 


of classic memories. 
Figs are a favorite article of food throughout Asia — 
Minor. When intended for packing, they are brought 
half-dried to the market, in large sacks. Many fami- | 
lies choose to pack them for their own use. Insucha 
case they are brought to the house, and usually spread 
in some unoccupied room. Drums for them are found | 
in a bazaar appropriated to their manufacture. A busy | 
region is that during the fig season. The packing of | 
this fruit is not an agreeable process. You may not | 
know that in drying, every good fig developes a small 
white worm, similar to those found in apples. I say 
they are developed in drying, because they are not 
seen in the fresh fruit. If you examine figs hereafter, 
you will perceive an opening in the end opposite the 
In packing them, | 
everything becomes covered with these little creatures, 
though all do not eat their way out at once. House- | 
keepers often find stray leaves in their drums of figs. | 
These are from the laurel, and are thrown in to draw 
out the remaining worms. It is on account of this | 
disagreeable accompaniment to the fruit, that most per- | 
sons object to sail in ships transporting it. For a few 
days, everything on board is covered with them, and I 
have heard captains say that they have found them in | 
balls of yarn which have been unwound after reaching 
America. | 
In large establishments, they are packed in the fol- 
lowing manner,—Immense quantities of the fruit and 





drums are collected in the court, and there you may ste 
} : 


the blind and maimed, young and old, men and wo- 
men, all at work; for thisis @ business in which the | 
weakest can engage. They are a noisy company, and | 
they thrive on this employment, like plantation negroes 
when they gather the sugar cane. *Hogsheads of sea 
water are also broughtin. Each fig is then dipped in 
the brine, and pulled and spatted until it loses its round 
shape, after which it is placed in the drum. The best 
are reserved for the upper layers. When this operation 
is performed in private houses, the brine is prepared 
from pure materials, and not brought wholesale from 
the salt AEgean. Of course there is also more neat- 
ness and care, though the process is essentially the 
same. I hardly need totell you that sugar is not used 
in preparing either figs or raisins for the market. A 
good deal of mirth was excited in Smyrna by the or- 
der of a Philadelphia merchant for more sugar to his 
figs. I suppose they had not been well candied before. 
—New York Evangelist. 





The following extract of a letter from a friend in 
Ohio, to the Publisher, shows one way in which the 
circulation of our paper may be aided: 

«Enclosed I send you a draft for forty dollars, the 
subscription of eleven new subscribers, and to renew 
nine old ones. These subscribers have mostly been 
obtained by my advancing the money, and agreeing 
to take their work in payment. 

** Allow me to suggest, that if other friends of the 
cause would pursue the same course, which hundreds 
of them could do without inconvenience to them- 
selves, your list could easily be doubled.— National 
Era. 

LL 

A lady having read a poem, which terminated ab- 
ruptly, with the subject apparently unfinished, per- 
ceived two Latin words at the end, ‘* cetera desunt,” 
and inquired their meaning of a gentleman present. 
They signify literally, (he replied) the rest is not de- 
cent. 


a 


A striking example of an improvident Irish mar- | 


| Charles VI. 


| human nature. 
| Thibert, and say where the wrong lies,and where the 





Se 


Unlike their brethren of the rest of Eu- 
rope, they live not in community—being bound by no 


tie whatever, not even by that of paternity, which is by 


every other race accepted even when all besides have 
been rejected. Each individual of this out-cast race 
lives for himself, and himself alone ; and as he never 
knew a father’s care, so do his offspring become the 
property of the tribe at large, falling to the share of 
those with whom the mother may choose to associate, 
thus forestalling by this unnatural government the sys- 
tem of Fourier in its worst and weakest points. Thi- 
bert, the chief of this gipsy band, is said to realize the 
very beau ideal of a hero of romance, bearing all the 
characteristic wildness of his race in his bronzed fea- 
tures and eagle eye—inthe proud defiance of his ges- 
ture, and in his scorn of falsehood when interrogated 
by hisjudges. What renders his history more extraor- 
dinary is the complete solitude in which he seems to 


‘have lived, and save when actually engaged in his un- 


lawful traffic, the order and regularity of his habits and 
the respectability of his bearing. He was possessed of 
several country houses in the environs of Paris, which 
served as depots for the stolen goods ; his most favored 
retreat being a lovely villa on the banks of the river at 
Villeneuve St. George’s. Here in the summer's even- 


ings would he love to sit by moonlight and play upon 


an ancient kind of instrument, said to’ bear some re- 
semblance to the antique rebec, the melancholy airs 
which have been familiar to his race for so many hun- 
dred years. Little did the traveller, when tempted by 
the beauty of the spot and the sweetness of the har- 
mony, pzusing on his way to listen, imagine that the 


| peaceful retreat at-which he stood to gaze, and the 


rich inelody to which he listened with such delight, 
were both created by the taste and feeling of a mid- 
night thief and blood-stained murderer! How do 
these contradictions startle one in the contemplation of 
Listen to the opening examination of 


scorn and contumely ought by right to fall. “How old 


are you i” “As far as I can judge I must be about for- 
ty-five,” “What is your profession!” “That of a 
thief.” “What was your father?” ‘A thief likewise, 


and died upon the scaffold!” “And your mother?” 


\“*A thief also, and died in the prison of Grenoble.” 


“And when you were thus left alone, why sought you 
not to learn another trade?” “Because I was repulsed 
from door to door—because no institution is open, either 
to those who sin or those whose fathers have sinned 
before them ?” 


$$$ 


For the National Era. 
The Pope of Rome. 


BY DUCANNE. 


God bless the Pope of Rome! 

God bless him, that with vision free and earnest, 
He hath looked forward to the coming light— 
God bless him, ancient champion of the right, 

That of all warriors holiest and sternest, 

He hath attacked old Might! 


Yet let not wasted words, 
Clanging like brazen cymbals without meaning 
Mock the brave actions of the patriot Pope— 
If ye are men, like him with tyrants cope— * 
Tear off the mask which now their crimes is screening, 
Strike, as he strikes, in hope! 


Strike against tyrant Wrong— 

Wrong which is all around our Freedom’s altars-— 
Wrong that hath thriven within our Senate halls ; 
Strike against Wrong which soul and body thralls, 

Wrong which with man, in God’s ow! image, palters, 
Wrong, which man’s soul appals! 


Let the brave Pope strike on ! 

Yet let us feel that more than Austrian kaisers 
Trample the rights of man in this our land— 
Slaves are there whose souls have known the brand ! 

Tyrants there are, of God and man despisers! 

These must we now withstand! 


Then let one bold “Amen” 
Bear our responses to the caves of Tiber— 
Be that “Amen” the rending of our chains! 
If in our stagnant souls true blood remains, 
Then let us rend each chain-—each shackling fibre— 
That now our land profanes! 





Tue Tyranny or THE Quarter Deck.—A correspond- 
ent of the Tribune relates the following: 

“A fact has come to my knowl of the most outra- 
geous treatment of a free citizen of the United States out 
on the coast of California. An honest frugal Irishman had 
served the United States for four years as a marine. He 
had saved about $300 at the expiration of his enlistment, 
with which he wished to see and cemfort his wife and 
family, from whom he had been long separated. He re- 
quested to be permitted to go on shore. In place of this 
however, he was ordered into irons, and put in the “ brigg.” 
Still insisting on his right to gv on shore, he was ordered 
tostrip. He refused. He was forcibly stripped and igno- 
miniously flogged. He was a by order of Commo- 
dore Biddle, more than a fortnight after his term of enlist- 
ment had expired.” 





The vast empire of Austria contains forty millions of 
inhabitants, including the mili It is quite as popu- 
lous as France. Five millions of its subjects are Italiaus. 


riage says the Leinster Express, was lately exhibited | More male than female children are born, yet there are 


at Moneygan. 


A happy couple who were married in | 800,000 more females than males. 


It is computed that 


the morning, were caught stealing hay in the evening | 550 persons are murdered yearly, yet the executions do 


to make their nuptial couch. 


not amount to more than forty. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for | 








others’ ts, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to | 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | 


is to come, and can only come from the new application | 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, | 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active iife. 


Wirtiam Exccerr Cnannine. 


——— ee — 





Mr. BroWnson on Association. 

The January number ef Brownson's Quarterly has | 

a long and elaborate discussion of our doctrines, in the, 

shape of a Review of Mr. Shaw’s excellent translation | 

of Briancourt. We are obliged to the editor for his 

article ; for, although it condemns the principles of As- | 

sociation, in decided terms, it does so in a way which 

confirms our convictions even more than the most di- | 
rect and sanguine approbation of them could have | 

done. The failure of a mind so acute in its logic, and | 

so powerful in its eloquence as Mr. Brownson’s, to in- | 

ae. validate in the least degree, any fundamental tenet of | 





our faith, is a signal, nay, iriumphant testimony to the | 
/ impregnable nature of our position. 
We are indebted to Mr. Brownson, too, for the spirit 

ie in which he argues the question. Notmany years ago | 
ie he undertook to discuss the same subject, but with | 
| Ser such ferocity of prejudice, and such evident disposi- | 
tion to misrepresent, that it gave us no pleasure to con- 

But now, we find that the dis- 
He 
exhibits, of course, the same intellectual defects which 


Ee marked him then,—he still cherishes his tendency to 


trovert his assumptions. 
cipline of the Church has done him a great good 


extreme, absolute, unqualified statements,—but he is 
apparently more candid, moderate and rational than 
he was when we formerly had occasion to rap him 
pretty severely over the sconce. 
The great difficulty, now as ever, with Mr. Brown- | 
pee _ gon is, that he sees only one truth ata time, or rather 


~~ 
J ae 


cee ee ee ae! 
+ 


one side or aspect of truth, which he is driven to as-| 


He | 


a 


sert as the whole and only truth in the Universe. 
is unable to perceive the relative bearings of truths, 
how one truth may modify and limit another, and how, 
what is true in one condition of things may not be true 
in another. His God is ab- 
solute, his Church is absolute, his metaphysics are ab- 
solute, and all his reasonings and statements are abso- | 
lute. By this unhappy want of integrity of mind, he 


The absolute is his forte. 


oe 


Eb was whirled about in former times by every wind of} 


doctrine, and he has now become, for the same :eason, 
a Catholic who out-herods Herod. 
: to all Truth but the one immediately before him, so | 
/ that when a new truth floats within his field of vision, 

he is compelled to contradict all that he has before | 
: ebn, or to summarily reject whatever purports to be | 
novel. 


His eyes are shut 


Mr. Brownson, we have said, is fairer in his present 
argument than he has been in his previous arguments ; | 
but we do not meaggto admit that his ‘representations 
of our doctrine are therefore faithful. In some points 

ny he has mistaken us essentially, and on others, where he | 
seems to see what we teach, he has given a partial and 

imperfect statement of what they are. Yet, on the | 

whole, he is much more accurate than many of the | 

Protestant religionists who take it upon them to assail | 

us, without even comprehending the simplest elements 

ee of associative science. He absolves us, for instance, | 
from the absurdity of maintaining that man should in- | 

dulge’ himself in the unlimited gratification of his pas- | 


ee 


cht sions as they now exist in civilized disorder, and ad- 
‘£, Hl mits that our aims, though mistaken, are in the highest 
degree bevevolent and disinterested. Nor will he al-| 
: ga low that the Associationists are a set of madcaps and | 


idiots,doggedly determined to adhere to their principles, | 
in spite of all demonstrations to the contrary. Indeed, | 
he says, that we are a clever body of men, perfectly | 
at sincere and honest, and ready at any moment to follow | 
the Truth when it shall be clearly pointed out to a 


' 


ny With this vindication, we of course agree most emphat- 

) .* ically ! , | 
+ It is not our purpose to enter into a reply io Mr. 
é 7 


: Brownson’s argument ; for, in the first place, it would 
take too much of our time and space, to show wherein 
we think him in error, and, in the second, because we 
eh have little faith in controversy, preferring to confine our 
labor to a criticism of the evils around us, and to the 
positive inculeation of the remedies we propose. At 
: the same time, we have no objection to the task of en- 
i 


ee 


lightening those who desire to know the truth, or who 
misconceive what we would be at. 


; Mr. Brownson finds no fault with our chief end. 
te which he says istoenable man to fulfil his destiny up- 
$e. on this globe, but he is at a loss to discover what we 
: } F consider precisely the destiny of Man. As near as he 
it can get at it, he repeats, it is the satisfaction of his nat- 
; : a ural attractions. But this is not the form in which we 
. he should state it—though the doctrine of Passional At- 
: iy traction is to be sure one of our fundamental tenets. 
+ We should say rather, in the language of the Church 


Catechism, that the destiny of Man is “to know God, 
to love him, and to serve him, in this world, and be 
happy with Him forever ;” or in other words, that our 
destiny, individually and collectively, is to ascertain the 
Divine will, mm all spheres of existence, and to conform | 
our hearts and lives thereto, as their one and only ob- 
ject. We presume Mr. Brownson would not object to 
this ; and the question between us, therefore, is simply 
how this object can be accomplished. 

How are we to know, love and serve God? We are 
to know him, by the conscientious investigation of the 
i laws he has established for our guidance, in the physi- 

cal, intellectual and spiritual world,—which investiga- 


a 
nt 
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es ree) a? 


as 
ae: 


does not ” —abuse ! 


THE HARBINGER. 


tion must embrace the study of Nature, of our own 
Being, and of the revelations of his Spirit. We are 
to love Him by the careful culture and discipline of cur 
affections towards Him, and every manifestation of 
Him, and we are to serve Him by the practice in every 
relation, either divine or human, of what we find to be 
His will. This is the general answer; and Associa- 
tionists only differ from other religious men in their 


| views of what the will of God is, and the best means 
| of reducing it to a practical validity. But this isa 
| broad difference—almost as wide as Heaven is from 
| earth. 


The prevailing notions are, that we have noth- 
ing to do in this life but to mortify our members, and 
by the observance of prayer, &c., prepare the soul for a 
future existence of happiness and peace. While our 
principles take a much larger and nobler scope ; for the 
great end of religion seems to us to be the establish- 
ment, now and everywhere, of that Kingdom of God, 
which Christ prophecied should come on Earth. The 
salvation of our individual souls, as we think, can only 
be accomplished through the salvation of our race, for 
we are all members one of another, sharing a common 
destiny, and breathing the same life. 

Yet in attempting to build up this Kingdom we do 
not look exclusively to natural means, as Mr. Brown- 
son maintains. On the contrary, our reliance is upon 
the supernatural, or God, who, being essential Love, is 
ever ready and willing to impart himself to the human 
race, his children, so soon as they are willing to accept 
his influx. But they cannot accept it while in all their 
practical relations they reject the laws of Divine order, 
which are an expression of his Wisdom. His infinite 
Love flows through the channel of his Wisdom, and if 
we refuse to surrender our lives, both individually and 
collectively, to the dictates of the one, we cannot ex- 


pect the communications of the other. What Associ- 


| ationists propose, therefore, is the establishment of this 
| Divine Order in society, which, when once established, 


or in proportion to the degree in which it is established, 
they hope will bring them into mure and more intimate 
They 


look to “ the judicious organization of the external,” of 


communion with their great Father in !!cayen. 


| which Mr. Brownson speaks, not as the efficient cause 
' of human redemption, but as the condition sine qua 


Nor can they, with Mr. Brown- 
son, regard Nature as an accursed and abominable 
thing, which is to be denied and trampled under foot, 


non of Divine grace. 


but as simply a disordered thing, which is to be reduced 
into order, “the whole creation groaning and travail- 
ing.jn pain, TOGETHER UNTIL Now, waiting for the 
adoption, that is “THE REDEMPTION OF THE Bopy 3” not its 
mortification, and extinction. 
Unity—the unity of Man and Nature, of Man with 
Man, and, as embracing all the rest of Man with God 
—the first, by the systematic and harmonious cultiva- 


tion of Nature, the second by the re-organization of | which we have so often exposed, and which we may, 
society ; and the third, through the others, and a heart- | on some better occasion, expose once more ; but now 


}thana mistake like this. 
| mend to him those parts of Fourier’s works, at least, 
| which treat of the order of society called “ Guaranty- 
ism,” so that hereafter he may speak more intelligently 


felt Worship. 


Mr. Brownson closes his criticisms by reeommending 
the Church as the best agent of social reform. Un- 
happily for him, however, we know what that can do, 
since we have seen it tried some eighteen hundred 
years, with all the prestige and authority of Divine pre- 
tensions. Six hundred millions of our race have not 
yet heard of it,and of those who have, not one ina 
thousand gives itheed. If we were disposed to speak 
of the Church in the spirit in which our own doctrines 
are sometimes criticised, we should say it was a solemn 
old humbug—a stupendous failure, a thing of almighty 
promises and no practice ; but we will not imitate our 
adversaries. We admit the benign functions of the 
Church in past time, and prefer to speak of her rather 
in a grateful than a critical spirit. 

ee 
° A Small Blast—from Tayler Lewis. 

“ Poor Tayler Lewis!” we exclaim every time we 
see it announced that he is preparing to do battle against 
some innovation,—‘“ how unhappy he must be!” To 
be compelled to bark and snarl at every passing strgn- 
ger, when the highway of thought has become a thor- 
oughfare, crowded daily with fresh multitudes of new 
and unaccustomed forms, is a sad necessity. The won- 
der is, how he manages to sleep. What hobgoblins 
of reform must disturb his uneasy couch, what dreams 
of progress haunt him, as terrible as the furies which 
beleagued the soul of Orestes, and as multitudinous as 
the witches in old Kirk Halloway? How Radicalism 
must sit on his breast like a Nightmare, how Liberal 
Christianity people his walk with threatening spectres, 
or hourly clutch him by the throat, and knock him down 
with aclub. He is the most tragic pitiable victim with- 
in our whole acquaintance. 


But, perhaps some of our readers do not know who 
Mr. Tayler Lewisis! We will furnish them that valua- 
ble information. Well then; he isan L. L. D., whose 
ostensible occupation is the teaching of Greek to the 
Sophomores of New York University, but whose real 
business in this life is the ferreting out and denuncia- 
tion of all heresies toward the Calvinistic faith. He 
was born unhappily about three hundred years after his 
time, cherishes therefore an instinctive aversion to ev- 
ery thing new, and when the word Reform is mention- 
ed falls into strange paroxysms of imbecile rage. In 


| fact, we may say that he isa conservative run to seed, 


one of those rank growths of past disorder, which con- 
stantly exhale a bitter aura, whose acrid properties im- 
poverish the land on which they grow, and convert the 
very air and sunlight of Heaven into their own noxious 
and malignant juices. 'To reverse the compliment paid 
by somebody to Goldsmith, nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit—we hope we have the Latin right—it may be 
said of Mr. Lewis, that “he touches nothing which he 


Our motto is Universal | 





whole dictionary of theologica] denunciation. His se- 
lections, however, are very confined, being comprised 
in the main in the words Infidel, Immoral, Abomina- 

tion—yet he makes up by the frequency with which he 

repeats them, for the paucity of their numbers. All 
his arguments, indeed, on almost any subject might be 
reduced to the following syllogism—he is fond of syl- 
logisms—thus,— 

Major.—It is immoral. 

Minor.—The author is an Infidel. 

Ergo.—The whole’s an abomination and work of 
the devil. 

At least, so far as we are acquainted with his re- 
doubtable polemics, we have found nothing in them 
more than this. It was so that he disposed of the anti- 
capital punishment people; so that he disposed of 





so far as is practicable, to small parcels, and to actu) 
settlers. 


The second dwells more at length upon the rights of 
married women, in the following : 


The rights of property of married women, present, 
in my opinion, a proper subject of Legislative consider. 
ation. By our laws the husband, upon marriage, pog. 
sesses the power of becoming the absolute owner of the 
personal estate of his wife by reducing it into posses. 
sion, and when he thus acquires the ownership, he may 
dispose of it by will at his death to whom he pleases. 
She has the privilege by law of renouncing the estate 
or property, devised or bequeathed to her by will, ang 
upon such renunciation she is entitled to dower of her 
dowry, and then of her husbands real estate, of which he 
died seized. The wife has not control of her own p 
erty, and that of her husband during the marriage, un. 
less it be extorted allowance for necessaries, and at her 
death she has no power to dispose of even that much ag 


| Swedenborgianism ; and it is so,—in the last number} her own by will, but the whole belongs to her husband. 


| 
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He is a perfect master of the | disposing of its public domain to confine the sale, 


| Lewis,” 
| Surely he should be the last man in the world to quar- 


of the Methodist Quarterly, that \e disposes of Asso- | 
ciationists and their doctrine. Truly a most invincible | 
champion ; and we expect soon to hear him applying | 
the same unanswerable argument to the French steam- | 


ships, and Professor Morse’s telegraph. 


The article in the Methodist Quarterly, to which we 
allude is, however, an attack upon the Tribune news- 


paper, rather than the doctrine of the Associationists. 
Of course, it regards Mr. Greeley as a sort of a news- 
paporial anti-Christ, and his friends, the Fourieris:s, as 


so many little devils setting him on. But we will leave 
the former to take care of himself, and only say, in re-| 
gard to the latter, that they are much obliged to Pro-| 
fessor Lewis for the Christian Charity with which he 
construes their motives. The system they teach isa 
proper subject of comment, and we care not how acute 
or severe he may choose to be in his criticisms of it; 


but when he misrepresents the objects, assails the char- 


acters, and perverts the most elementary tenets of the |- 


Associationists, we must say that he is laboring in a 
vocation that seems to be congenial to his unlovely na- 
ture. We feel no anger at his aspersions, some of 
which are so ludicrous that they make us laugh, and 
others so merely malignant that we pity his state of 
mind from the bottom of our hearts. ‘“ Poor Tayler 


we exclaim, “how unhappy he must be.” | 


rel with our Philosophy, for if a little of its warm and 
cheering influence could by any means be infused into | 
his composition, it would work a miraculous change for 


ithe better. It would extract the gall froni his eyes | 


wipe out the seeming blackness of nature, reconcile | 
him to his fellow men, and reveal to his benighted mind | 
some conception of the True God. 


As to Mr. Lewis’s objections to Association, so/ 
far as we can sift them from the pedantic mass in| 
which they are buried, they are quite unworthy of any | 
special reply. They are the old religious prejudices | 





we have other calls on our time. There is one thing | 
new, however, in his article, which is, that he protests | 
against our claiming the great social tendencies of the 
age as the work of Fourierism. Mutual Insurances, 
Odd Fellowship, the improvement of the condition of | 
the Poor, &c., &c., have nothing to do with Fourier, | 


| 
because they stop short of the distinctive and abjection- | 


able principles of his system. Do they? Just as the | 
house which isa building stops short of the house, or the 
growing boy stops short of the mature man. They 
are part and parcel of the providential movement of | 
society, undertaken instinctively by men in obedience 
to the great Social Law of development, to escape the 
evils of civilization, and to introduce the guaranties of | 
Association. They are transitions from the Laissez | 
faire of one state, to the solidarite of another; and) 
we claim them for Fourier because he was the first to 
describe the necessity of such movements and to unfold | 
the Social Law by which they are effected. Nothing | 


could more clearly show Professor Lewis's complete | 
ignorance of the simplest elements of our zc 
1 
| 








We would therefore com- 


of such matters. Indeed, if he should take the pains 
to inform himself on the whole subject of which he 
speaks so superficially, it would not injure his reputa- | 


tion for fairness or honesty. 


A 


Social Tendencies of the Press, &c. | 
We might fill our whole sheet this week with the in- | 
dications of progress, which we find in the current lit- 
erature, &c. In the first place, two Reviews, repre- 
senting, respectively, the most formidable religious de- 
nominations of the country, have found it necessary to 
denounce our doctrines at great length, which shows 
that they are gradually making their way into the pub- 
lic mind. A few years since they were spoken of by 
these learned organs in the most flippant and cavalier 
manner, but now they extort laborious and careful dis- 
sertations, not always more just than formerly, but evi- 
dently more anxious and elaborate. These are refer- 
red to in another place. | 
Then, again, the Rev. Mr. Pomroy, of Bangor, has 
preached a long discourse against us, which is also re- 
ferred to in another place. It will be seen that the re- 
ply to him is said by the Bangor editor to have been 
written by a member of one of the Evangelical churches. | 
Again, the Governors of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, in their late messages, recognize two great and im- 
portant truths, which form a part of the Body of Doc- | 
trine for which we contend. The first, discussing the | 


whole subject of Land, Limitation, &c., says: 


I cannot doubt that it is the duty of Government in, 


| inrank and dignity. 


The husband can encumber his estate by contracting 
debts, without the consent of his wife, and upon hig 
dying intestate,she is only entitled to the one-third of 
the personal estate, and a life estate in ong-third of the 
real estate, after payment of all the debts ; and if the 
estate is not sufficient to the payment of the debt, she 
loses all. But the wife cannot encumber the real es. 
tate she holds in her own right, and upon her death 
the whole rests in the husband’s during his natural 
life. 

The policy, as well as the justice of this distinctidn 
made by the law in favor of the husband and against 
the wife, may well be questioned. The liberal and en. 
lightened spirit of the age, has developed and secured 
the rights of woman,and elevated her from the degrading 
position she occupied, and placed wheie she always 
should have been, at the side of her husband, his equal 
Then, why should her rights of 
property still be to a great extent controlled by the con- 
strained and illiberal enactments of an age when her 
husband was her lord, and he might chastise her by 
law, as if she werea servant? Our law very carefully 
provides that the hu:!and shall not, without the forma! 
consent of his wif-, convey her real estate by deed, 
so as to bar her right of dower; and if this consent is 
not given, her right is protected after his death, against 
the claims of his creditors. Now, if this be sound, prac- 


| ticable, and worthy of the solemn sanctions it has re- 


ceived from the Legislative judiciary, why should it 
not be extended so as to preserve to the widow her 
dower, in all cases where the husband had, not only by 
deed, but by other means sanctioned by the law, dis- 
posed of his real estate without the formal consent of 
his wife. If the husband contracts debts, his real estate 
is as effectually transferred by ihe law for the use of his 
creditors, as if he had conveyed it by deed, with the 
consent of his wife. Thus the law at present enables 
the husband, by mode of transfer, to bar his wife’s dow- 
er without her consent, while it protects her right with 
the greatest pertinacity, if he adopts another mode of 
transfer. If the widow’s right of dower is good in the 
one case, asis universally admitted, it is equally good 
in the other ; and the power of the husband, to take 
it away by changing the mode of transferring the estate, 


| is destructive of a sound and well established principle 


and should be repealed. 

This conclusion appears to me to be irresistable, and 
I therefore recommend the passage of a law securing 
to married women their right of dower, in all cases 
where the estates of their husbands are transferred after 
the passage of the act without their formal consent 


The Christian Register, of Boston,—the organ, we 
believe, of the Conservative Unitarians, copies one cf 
our articles, with this preface : 


AssociaTionists IN Boston.—We take the following 
extracts from a letter in the “Harbinger” of Dec. 25, 
written by one of the associate editors, (Rev. J. S. 
Dwight.) ‘They furnish an account of what our friends, 
the Associationists, are doing in Boston, which the 
readers of the Register will, we think, be glad to peruse. 
In the New Jerusalem which is coming down out of 
heaven, there are pillars wrought by the Associationists, 
which will find a place, and add to the strength and 
glory of the heavenly City—though some of their work 
we cannot but regard as perishable, and their entire 
idea as not destined to be realized. In the faith of bet- 
ter things to come, we would not breathe any other 
wish than that they may not labor in vain, nor spend 
their strength in nought. But the day wil! declare the 
nature of their work, and of ours, and of every man’s; 
lor it shall be revealed by fire. ‘That shall alone perish 
which is perishable—the wood. the hay, the stubble. 
But the precious stones in the structure shall re- 
main. 


And the Christian World, which represents another 
branch of the same church, treats us to the subjoined 
remarks on the subject of Labor: 


We read lately an admirable little book, of about 
one hundred duodecimo pages, translated by Mr. Fran- 
cis G. Shaw from the French of Matthew Briancourt, 
upon the organization of labor. It advocates and ex- 
plains the economy of the association plan, taught by 
Fourier, and we know not when we have read anything 
with more pleasure. 

The harmonizing of all human interests ; the unit- 
ing of men generally, by such ties as shall enable them 
to feel that men are truly brethern, and not natura! 
enemies ; the establisument of uniform justice ; the 
securing of thoroughly equitable relations in society ; 
are essential to the fulfillment of the Gospel mission. 
The iron rule of the caste system in India is inconsis- 
tent with Christianity. So is the serfdom of Russia. 
So is slavery in America and elsewhere. So are the 
governmental despotisms of almost all the nations of 
the world. So is that political economy which dooms 
to degrading poverty and hopeless dependence, frequent 
starvation and lives of miserable crime, large masses of 
the people, in countries boasting the highest results of 
civilization. If the one needs reforming, so does the 
other. Political remedies, merely are not enough. You 
may emancipate the serf, abolish caste, extinguish slave- 
ry. But you will have serfs, slaves, and degraded class- 
es remaining still,—the fruits of wrong more immorta! 
than the political institutions which had previously de- 
fined their relations to society. 

The abolition of positive injustice is not enough. 
You will leave its subjects to be victims of another 
evil just as sure, though it may be less hopeless. You 
must secure, by the institntions of society, a substantia! 
posjtion to every member of its body. ‘T’o every mam, 
“a bir day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” To every 
man, the ability to maintain his indepencence of mind, 
the education of his children, the amenities of social 
life, a share in the proceeds of human progress, a ben- 
efit from human improvement, by the right of his hu- 
manity. This must all be done, before there can be ® 
genuine gospel triumph anywhere. There must be 
such an intimate. active love, as shall realize the divine 
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“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It cannot be pretended that there is any such thing as 
the fulfillment of this command, as yet, even in the best 
and maturest forms of human society. Nor do we 
know in what precise form, nor by what precise meth- 
ods it will come, 

But, come it must and will. Whether social advance- 
ment will land us in the phalanstery of Fourier is not 
the question. If it does—well. If not—just as well. 
It will land us somewhere, and in theright place. But, 
the great idea of mutuality, co-operation, the bearing of 
one another's burdens (which is the apostolic command,) 
this is the thought never to be forgotten. All social in- 
stitutions ought to be modeled in express recognition | 
of this idea. They ought all to be made to conform | 
wholly to that. We are certainly going that way. | 
The corporative system points there ; though it is so de- 
fective as yet. Free schools, education of the people's 
children, as one family, by the people’s money, the 
Charch, where the rich and poor may meet together in 
common adoration of a eommon Lord, are leading on ; | 
and every clement in the present civilization which 
helps to expand and liberalize the popular mind, is | 
opening the intellectual eye to the light of a better | 


command. 


goclal life. 

We do not underate political exertions, nor the aboli- | 
tion of specific abuses. But while we venerate Pivs| 
IX for extending the political privileges of Italians ; 
while we sympathize with the emancipationists, who | 
work to give freedom to the chattled man of the South ; 
we have no belief that human advancement is to end | 
in the consumation of either work. It is easy for us | 
in peaceful New England to preach about tyranny in| 
the Old World, or inold times ; about slavery in distant | 
States, and institutions the overthrow of which will not | 
touch our interests nor hazard our comfort. And yet | 
we hardly do so much as that,even. We are at ease 
ourselves, and we will disturb nobody, less others find | 
some way toannoy us,in return. We are vain of our! 
neat villages, well-fenced and well-tilled farms, our | 
school houses and pretty white churches, our extensive | 
factories and active industry. But we forget the mis- | 
erable, the feeble, in our exultation over what we see 
of the successful and the strong. Oh, there is an al- 
most infinite selfishness and unbelief and pharisaism 
corroding the heart of our prosperity. There is an 
awful hollowness in our best religion. 

To what, but that, can it be owing that it was left to! 
one benevolent woman to reveal the dreadful neglect | 
of the insane? Why isit that our cities and town: 
have left so many poor maniacs to howl and moan in 
miserable dens and cages, the most forlorn of all earth’s 
creatures?) Why has criminal reform taken so little , 
hold of popular interests! Why is it that the exper- 
iment of maintaining social order, without resort to! 
occasional hangings for the public edification, has never 
been tried in such a State as Massachusetts? Why is 
it that subjects of the most tremendous import, involv- | 
ing consequences that stretch into boundless eternity, 
are allowed to be decided by temporary interests and 
made to abide the decisions of political meetings ? 

These things could not be so, if there existed a true 
Christian love of human beings, a thorough benevolence 


and sense of justice among us. Christianity, then, must! 


be preached as a practical thing, in all its minutest ap- | 
plications. Nothing must be allowed to stand in its! 
way. Nocry of men alarmed for their craft must be | 
listened to——no, not for an hour. Christianity = 
me-!e to pervade and govern all human relations, sanc- 

tty all human interests, redeem all human beings from 

the curse of sin, and unite them in the sympathies of a 

common brotherhood on earth, and perfect them at 

lastin the blessedness of heaven. 


The Courrier des Etats Unis, the able French pa- 
per of this city, ‘n announcing a republication of Eu- 
gene Sue’s new romance, called ‘‘ Seven Capital Sins,” 
says of it, that “ the author undertakes a philosophical 
thesis, whose object is to prove that the Seven Radical | 
Passions of Human Nature are wrongly designated as 
sins; that these Passions are in the general scale of 
Humanity what the seven notes are in the musical 
scale; or in other words, that the Passions, like the | 
Notes, will produce harmony or discord, good or evil, 
according to the manner in which they are played—the 
degree of instruction with which they are touched, | 
while they are in themselves as much instruments of 
Providence as what are denominated virtues. This is 
beyond all question a great thought, whose truth we | 
recognize, whether proclaimed or not‘by Fourier, that 
origina! reformer, to whom Eugene Sue is so decided | 
aa apostle.” 


Thus, we see the Truth slowly creeping into the 
minds and hearts of all classes of men. 





I To our friend of the Planters’ Banner the Edi- 
tors of the Harbinger return their hearty thanks for the | 
box of oranges, which arrived last week. Though the 
voyage was not altogether favorable to their flavor, the | 
courtesy which sent us a specimen of the fruits of the 
fertile and beatiful Attakapas is not the les; warmly 
appreciated. Shall we never see our fricud Wilson | 
here in New York to make our acknowledgments in 
Propria persona ? 


LL 


; PAUPERISM IN Massacuusetrs——Number of persons 
in ‘eved or supported as paupers during 1847, 15,717; 
aeaeee legal settlement in the commonwealth, 792); | 
— paupers, 9005. Of the state paupers 7035 are for- | 
land” and of these 6383 are from England and Ire- 


= the State are 182 almshouses, 18,109 acres of land— | 
in and value $1,020,740. Number of persons relieved 
‘“’mshouses 9218—average number supported in ditto 
number aided and supported out of almshouses 
The Of those in almshouses 5a are unable to labor. 
; *stimated value of pauper labor in almshouses is | 
we and the weekly expense of supporting paupers | 
thin and Without these establishments is nearly equal, 
re 4 trifle over 96 cents, 
e _peupers by reason of insanity or idiocy are relieved 
mo 4intained in almshouses, Of the whole number of | 
rm 8703 were probably made so by intemperance. | 
at °reign paupers have come into the commonwealth | 
q % the year. Nett expense of supporting and reliey- 


ing pau s , > i 
an the year ending Nov. 1, 1847, $347,411.— 








Le 
More Testimony, 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1848. 


me. Eprrors :—I am permitted to make the follow- | 
= extract from a letter handed me by afriend. It may 
® You as another plain expression of that interest and 








| we now have iuto error and abuse. 
| tochildren marching to their labors with a band of music, 


| society—do you not also see that all forms of grace, 
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sympathy with which thousands regard our movement, 
who have not yet accepted it from a scientific point of 
view, but who feel the imperative necessity for a social 
reform which shall secure to every human being all those 
means of life and culture which the spirit of the age de- 
mand. You have published many such candid expres- | 
sions of opinion with regard to the definite plan and meth- 
od of Fourier himself; and I wish that all who sympa- | 
thize in the great aim of the associative movement might | 
thus freely express their own conception and judgment 

with regard to the original model plan of the true Social | 
Order. 





“T take great interest and pleasure in perusing the Har- 


and sound political economy. It is to me truly a Harbin- 
ger—bringing glad tidings; a forerunner of a state of 
society in which the highest hopes of our nature shall be 
realized both physically, mentally and morally ; when the 
damnable barriets to genuine Christianity shall be swept | 
away, and every man shall feel that he has it in his power | 
to live a traly religious life without compromising his 
rights or the means of obtaining a livelihood. Deny it as 
they may, I do solemnly contend that no one ean now lead 
such a lite without such sacrifice. Many assert that this 
is one of the means and requirements of the Christian life, 
that we should distribute our means as long as we find 
others in worse circumstances than ourselves. This is 
truly Christian; but the man who should act out this prin- 
ciple to the letter would be deemed a fool by the most pi- 
ous fathers of the Orthodox Church. Ihave never before 
confessed it to any one, but I do feel restless in the present 
social state; I feel that longing for change and variety 
which a different order of society might grati?y. I do 
not feel unhappy in my present location, occupation and 
prospects,—that is, | would make no change for any other 
isolated employment. But I do think if I was to visit a 
well-reguiated Association, upon a firm financial basis, 
with a society of interesting and intelligent persons, that 
I should deny myself a great deal of happiness in with- 
holding myself trom it, yet I should have no desire to 
unite with it, unless I should find strong evidence of sue 
cess, I have never been flattered with fancitul sketches 
of what life ean be in an Association. I have notsomueh | 
fellowship with the poetry of it as with the prose. I 
think that fancy has somewhat swayed the powerful mind 
of Fourier; it is not strange that it shouid. In my opin- 
ion, the more faaciful part of his system will never be re- | 
alized. It would be running just so fur into frivolities as | 
I refer, for instance, | 


j 


we. | 

May we not ask our friend, and with him all who receive 
the prose of the Associative plan. but question its poetry, 
its fancy sketches,—Is it not our present Civilization only 
that makes the element of fancy so dangerous, so preju- 
dicial to suecess? If you see that the truly religious life, 
now so harshly forbidden by our discordant business and 
social relations, could be indeed possible in a harmonious 





j 
| 


beauty, joy, all the creations of pure art, all the poetry of 
life would be sanctified and blessed by the same social 
bond? Does not fancy also have its place in the sphere of 
true art, in the true life, and is it not imperfect Civiliza- 
tion only that makes both Fancy and Religion incompati- 
ble with success in this stage of being? Is it not the very 
charm and crown of Fourier himself, among all other true 
prophets, that in holding up the fascinating picture of a 
charm-life, he makes us feel, by contrast, how barren and 
meagre are the social and artistical enjoyments of even 
the most favored classes in our resent social state? Why 
should you distrust the music of the new society, while 
you doubt not that init Piety, and Humanity, and Indus- 
try wonld combine in harmonious and fruitful union? 
Is it not by the standard of chaotic civilization itself that 
the idea of making labor attractive through the cultiva- 
tion of music and other fine arts seems frivolous? I have 
heard one of the most devoted and earnest among the 
students and receivers of Fourier, remark that the very 
statements 4nd details which at first seemed to him super- 
ficial and extravagant, had become richly suggestive of 
the most beautiful and inspiring truths. In my own lim- 
ited study, I have found the same experience; and I be- 
lieve that all who perseveringly study Fourier’s ideal of 
social life will at last admit that its details, however free 
and bold, are never merely arbitrary, but are all deeply 
significant of the stirrings of some inward spring of honest, 
pure, divinely-appointed attraction. i. 
<I Ee 
From the Domocratie Pacifique. 
TRANSLATED POR THE HARBINGER. 


Associations of Workmen in Berlin. 


We read in the Prussian journals, says the “ Osser- 
that a certain numbcr of young 


” 


vatore Triestino, 
workmen, having finished their apprenticeships and 
become masters in their trades, have associated togeth- 
er with the view of dividing amongst themcelves the 
proceeds of their labor. 


upon this principle, are in the tull tide of prosperity. | 


Notonly are the proceeds divided in proportion to 
each persons labor, but a dwelling, with a kitchen, and 
domestic service in common, has been organized, in 
which are found all the conditions of economy and 


convenience. There are many who conceived the idea | 


of associating together to live at a less expense, on the 
failure of the last harvest, but the workmen of Ber- 
lin have organized in a permanent manner that which 
had before been attempted but very imperfectly. They 
saw that the workman by himself, in doing his utmost 
to be industrious and enrich his employer, could never 
save enough of his wages to provide against extraor- 
dinary and unforseen wants ; as, for example, the high 
price of provisions of the last year,—and they clubbed 
together to purchase the necessary tools for the labor 
which they could first procure, and then divided the 
proceeds. All this was done without recourse to the 
aid of any master or intermediate. At last they be- 
came acquainted with the advantages of a common 


612 insane, 377 idiots and | dwelling, by seeing, in Berlin, houses erected for many | ed us for upwards of an hour. 
families of workmen, with a single kitchen and dining- 


room, with furnaces, fountains and baths ; a room for 
reading and instruction; in short, with every conve- 
nience, procured at a much less expense to each family 
than it wasobliged to pay for rent in unhealthy and 
miserable dwellings, where their strength and health 
were wasting away. That which the workmen of Ber- 
lin have accomplished ought to serve as an example to 
others, as those that are learned should teach those 
who are not. It is not enough to fly in haste and with 
humane feelings to the relief of our brethren, when they 





lis five dollars and upwards. 
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are in need ; and the ability of those who give is not 
equal to the miseries of those who are in want; asin 
the case of unfortunate Ireland, where the alms-giving 
of the whole world, during the last winter, would not 
have relieved her vast and intense suffering. It is much 
better to aid the laborer in forming these associations, 
and thus enable him to procure his own subsistence. | 
It is desirable above all things that the working classes | 
should be industrious and provident, but they will neither | 
be one nor the other so long as they see that the real | 


the aged who are unable to engage in profitable labor! 
can be sustained, and thus exempt from recourse to pub- 


| lic charity. Those, then, who encourage associations, 


are doing their utmost to extinguish this plague spot of | 

. . | 
modern society, about which there has been so much | 
more written than effectually done. 
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Sayings and Doings in Providence, 


Provipence, Jan. 7th, 1848. 





Messrs. Evirors :—Although you had spoken very 
highly of the “ Last Incarnation,” and published sever- | 
al columns of extracts from its pages, | was not pre-! 
pared for so rich atreat as the perusal of the whole! 
book afforded me. 
issued from the press. 


It is one of the best volumes ever 
Although oceupying but a small | 
space on the shelf of a Library, and costing but twen- | 


ty-five cents, it contains more real Christianity than 
very many large works on Theology, the price of which | 
T would recommend it to} 
the especial attention of the American Tract Society, 


and to the A.S. 8S. Union. 

On New Year's Eve,I went to hear a sermon preach- | 
ed by a distinguished clergyman of this city, belonging | 
to a denomination which by some is called “ Liberal,” | 
and by others “ Infidel.” Ihave not, of late years, | 
been in the habit of‘ going to Church,” (not being able, | 
by so doing, to satisfy my spiritual wants,) and had not| 
entered one since I had the pleasure, in October last,| 
of attending the Religious Services of the Church of! 
On the evening of the 





Universal Unity, at Boston. 
day referred to, I enrolled my name as a nfember of| 
the Religious Union of Associationists. Having been | 
engaged, recently, in perusing the writings of the late} 
Doctor Channing, and sincerely loving the spirit which | 
pervades them, I had become imbued with his views of | 
the nature of Unitarian Christianity, and was conse- 
quently led to hope, that in an Annual Sermon, by the | 
Rev. Edward B. Hall, at the close of the year, there 
would be sentiments expressed with which I could 
deeply sympathize. I was much disappointed. It is 
true, there was much which was good—-there are few, 
if any, sermons preached of which this cannot be said. 
Much was said about “ worldliness” and “ godliness,” 
but neither word was attempted to be defined. The 
importance of integrity of character, and the difficulty 
of maintaining the position of an upright merchant in 
the midst of surrounding temptations, were touched 
upon, and the rum-seller, (if I understood his allusion 
correctly,) was rebuked, bnt the idea of there being any 
injustice in the present relations of the different classes 
of Society, found no place. Nohint was given that 
the present position of the Merchant is a false one, that 
it is unjust for a man who produces nothing, but merely 
occupies the place of an exchanger, a go-between, to 
accumulate wealth, while the men who create it, are 
left in a state of abject poverty. Nothing was said of 
the monopoly by the few, of the Earth which God crea- 
ted for the benefit of all. War and Slavery were not 
introduced. 
liness, and but very little Humanity.” 
that I looked for too much in a single sermon. 
if I had not a right to expect, on a special occasion like 





| for old fashioned “ orthodox ” preaching ? 


vividly portrayed, but rather that there was nothing 
dead to inspire his hearers with elevating views of 


man asa Brother, enforced--no acknowledgement of 
| the connection between the material and the spiritual. 
| Perhaps the unfortunate effect which this sermon had 
upon my mind was owing in part to the latter being so 
| full of the impressions created by the glorious Lecture 
| by Mr. Channing, to which, on the evening previous, I 
| was a delighted listener. Mr. H’s. sermon was un- 
doubtedly productive of good to some, but not to one 
occupying the truly elevated position of an Associa- 
tionist, who possesses “ a sort of telescopic power,” &c. 
Not that I would by any means claim an advanced po- 
sition as an Associationist, for I am a mere tyro in the 
science, but I mean to say that, the beginner in this, 
leaves far behind any Philosophy which disregards it. 
It would have been much more pleasing to me to have 
been able to have sent you as gratifying an account of 
this, as your correspondent “ Y.” did of a sermon 
preached by Rev. Mr. Furness, in Philadelphia. 

Our friend John Orvis, of Boston, met with our As- 
| sociative Union on Tuesday evening last, and address- 
His remarks were lis- 
tened to with both pleasure and profit. Mr. Orvis’ visit 
to the City was principally for the purpose of informing 
the Working Mew of the rapid growth of the Protec- 
tive Union System in New England, and by diffusing 


a knowledge of the principles involved, and of the re- 


sulting benefits, to cause those who might hear him, to 
« go and do likewise.” A Division started here in a 
very quiet, unostentatious manner, about two months 
since, and on learning Mr. Orvis’ wishes, they made 
arrangements for a Lecture at Mechanics’ Hall on 
Wenesday evening. No public notice could be given 


a 


In short, there “ was a good deal of God- | 
It may be said! insure the advantages of industrial and social reform.” 


I ask | 


this, something more than what would very well pass | 
I would not! a large audience present, to which Mr. R. very happily 
‘intimate by this, that “ Hell and Damnation” were | 
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until the afternoon, but notwithstanding, a large audi- 
ence assembled, composed principally of the real “ bone 
and sinew ;” not forgetting to mention that the meeting 
was graced by the presence of a number of the gent- 
lersex. Mr. O. spoke for nearly two hours. A large 
number of your readers themselves have had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. O., and can readily picture to their im- 
agination, the earnest, impressive, and eloquent man- 
ner with which he set forth the evils of Commercial 
Antagonism and Land Monopoly. The importance of 


| benefit and profit of their labor accrues to others rather | a Homestead Exemption Law was conclusively shown. 
than themselves. Association in labor and consumption | The advantages of Union among the Producers of 
| binger, for in it I find what seems to me true philosophy | will produce important economies, by the aid of which | Wealth, for the purpose of supplying their own Wants 


at the least possible cost, thus doing away with the 
present system of Commercial Fraud and Bankruptey, 
which gorges the Avarice of the fery Few at the ex- 
pense of the Many, were made evident to the compre- 
hension of all. Did Mr. Orvis fail to let them know 
that he was an Associationist ! No. He is incapable 
of that. He told them that these principles, the Jus- 
tice and Beauty of which could be so plainly seen, and 
which were advancing so rapidly, were but a begin- 
ning, and would only find their culmination in the Or- 
ganized Township, where Labor as well as Trade 
should be united with Capital upon equitable terms. 
It is not improbable that this Lecture may be the means 
of causing a large movement, built on a broader foun- 
dation, the elements of which have been tor some time 
effervescing. Mr. Orvis occupies a vety important po- 
sition, and I hope that he may be maintained in it. 
As an Editor of the “ Voice of Industry” (the organ 
of the Working Men’s protective Union) and asa Lec- 
turer on the Unionsystem, he does not hesitate to give 
an expanded view of the true interests of Society. 
Understanding, ashe so well does, the true social science, 
he is enabled to induce the thoughts of his readers and 


hearers,to take a comparatively wide range. He 
gives them food,as they are able to digest it. From 


what I have said, one need not be a Yankee to guess 
that I consider the“ Voice” to be acapital paper, and 
I hope that every man who is able, whether he calls 
himself an Associationist, Land Reformer, Protective 
Unionist, or, in more general terms, a Friend of Hu- 
manity, will feel under obligation to assist by his sub- 
scription, in promoting its circulation. 

I received, on the 4th inst., a letter from our esteemed 
friend, H. H. Van Amninee, Esq., dated Ceresco, W. 
T., November 20th. Owing to a slight error in the su- 
perscription,it had been laying in the Post Office here for 
some weeks. Observing a letter advertised, which an- 
swered to my address with the exception of the middle 
ininal, I es iied for it, and found the prize. I mention 
this in order to introduce an extract from it, relative to 
the Wisconsin Phalanx. It will’be seen by those who 
read my letter from that place, that this, while partly 
corroboratory of mine, expresses a more confident be- 
lief in the success of the Association. I trust that Mr. 
Van Amringe will pardon the liberty which I teke, my 
excuse for it being a desire to do full justice to our 
friends at Ceresco. 


“ T regret to say that the Wisconsin Phalanx has not 
paid sufficient attention to Scientific Organization, and 
to neatness in their arrangements about the domicils. 
However, I like the Society well. I find many good 
and intelligent men among the members, and I chink 
the Institution will not only succeed, byt sueceed very 
handsomely. In order to do so, it must advance in 
many particulars now neglected, and this, I think, it will 
do. ‘They have physical elements of success in abund- 
ance, they now want improvement of another nature ; 
and they are aware of their deficiency and wish to cor- 
rect it. They have hard-working members, but they 
want also members of a different turn of mind, and I 
hope that such may unite with them, and help to build 
up the PhaJanx to that character which is necessary to 


The third Lecture of the Course on Association, was 
| delivered by Gzoase Rirrey, last evening. His subject 
was, “ The Problem of the Present Age.” There was 


_ alluded, as showing a pleasing contrast between the in- 
| terest taken in the subject now, and that which was ex- 
| hibited a few years since. I am sorry to say that his 


Two establishments, founded | Man or ennobling views of God—no love of man to! hearers had just cause of dissatisfaction with the leeturer 


| on account of his brevity. I have heard a number say 
that they thought that he had jdst begun. It was like 
sitting down to a sumptuous repast and after eating just 
enough to “ whet the appetite,” being obliged to leave. 
Instead of an hour and a half, which is the minimum of 
our ideas, he cut us short at the expiration of an hour. 
As Ihave already been so extremely prolix, I have the 
best possible excuse for not endeavoring to give an ink- 
ling of the course pursued by Mr. R. in this lecture, and 
will allude to it no farther than to say that its excellence 
was no problem, and that if he wishes to maintain his 
popularity, he must give better measure in future, as 
regards time, or it will be extremely problematical. 
Mr. R. left this morning, for Boston. He expects to 
meet our Union on Monday evening next, and is adver- 
tised to lecture again on Tuesday evening. 
Yours, truly, J. 4-G. 
—_———— 
Religious Union of Assoctationists. 

Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, every SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 

A 
Lectures on Association. 

A course of Lectures on Association will be delivered 
at the Medical College, Crosby St., between Broome and 
| Spring Sts., by Messrs. Greery, Riprey, James, Gop- 
| win, Macvaniet, Dawa, and other gentlemen. It is in- 

tended to give a lecture every Friday evening, of which 

due notice will be published in the Daily Tribune. All inter- 

ested in the subject are invited to attend. Admission free. 

Those who choose will contribute to defray expense of 
| light, fires, &c., &c. 
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Our Weekly Gossip. 

The Journal of Commerce learns from Professor Good- 
tich, of New Haven, that his son, who was so severely in- 
jured by a blow from an iron barin the hands of one of the 
students, is apparently out of danger, and enjoys the full | 
possession of h,s mental faculties, 


An Association bearing the name of the Law and Order 
Society, has heen formed at Newark, N.J., for the purpose | 
of enforcing the law in relation to the sale of intoxicating | 
drinks. A Vigilance Committee of fifty has been appoint- | 
ed in each Ward. | 


The Boston Traveller says that there was sent from | 
that port on the 9th inst., a new fire-engine, built for the 
Turkish Government. The engine was ordered by Dr. J. 
Lawrence Smith, formerly of Charleston, 8. C., but now in | 
the employ of the Sultan, by whom he has been directed | 
to form a more efficient fire department for Constantino- | 
ple—a great desideratum in a city so liable from the na- | 
ture of its buildings to conflagration. At present, the | 
only fire engines usedat Constantinople are French and | 
English, which have undergone no improvement for half} 
acentury. 


The New Haren Courier says that William Hillhouse, | 

. of that city, has recently made to the Library of | 

Yale College the very valuable donation of a copy of the | 
original edition of the Description of Egypt—in ten folio | 
volumes of text, and fourteen volumes of large sized 

lates—which is the celebrated work prepared by the | 
rench savans who accompanied Napoleon’s expedition to 

Egypt. 


The Nantucket Inquirer draws a discouraging picture | 


of the prospects of the whaljng business in that place. | 
Since 1843, the whaling fleet has been diminished fifteen 

sail by shipwreck, sales, &c. The voyages are said to be | 
one-third longer than they were twenty years ago, and | 
the number of arrivals and departures are constantly | 


owing less and less. | 
growing 


A Statue of Dr. Bowditch, in plaster and bronzed over, | 
has been placed, temporarily, in the Merchants’ Exchange | 
New Rooms, in Boston. It is the work of Ball Hughes, | 
and is similar to the statue placed over the remains of the | 
eminent mathematician in Mount Auburn Cemetery. 


The Small Pox is reported by the Vermont papers, to be 
extending over the Northeastern portion of the State, in 
Caledonia, Orange and Washington counties. 


There appears to be a prospect that a bill to abolishim- | 
prisonments for debt, will be passed during the present ses- | 
sion of the Legislature of Maryland. 

| 

The Lowell Courier says the new canal recently com- | 
pleted, for the use of. the factories in Lowell, cost $530,000. | 


The will of the late Mr. Townsend of Prince George’s | 
County, Maryland, has been set aside by a jury, on the | 
ground that the testator was incompetent to make v will 
The testator liberated by his will all his slaves, fifty in num- 
ber, and devised to them his lands and other property. 


Gen. Valencia who was 80 badly whipped by Gen. Smith 
at Contreras, possesses one requisite,and the ohief requi- | 
site, of a great Mexican General—he has a most splendid | 
and costly uniform. It is said that when in full dress he | 
wore upon his distinguished person at least $20,000 worth | 
of gold, diamonds and precious metals. 


In the Publie Schools of the Sandwich Islands, accord- 
ing to the Reportof Mr. Richards, the Minister of Public 
Inspection, the number of pupils is 18,644. The number 
of ordained Clergymen, forty-three ; of whom twenty-six | 
are Protestants and seventeen Catholic. Besides these— | 
who are all foreigners—there are seven natives (Protestant) | 
who have been licensed to preach the Gospel. Within the | 
last year or two the population hasslightly increased ; but | 
taking a period of ten years together, it has diminished. | 


Few Christian prayers carry with them in words so few | 
and simple, so much of the true spirit of Christianity as | 
the following prayer of Sadi the Persian, which we find 
quoted in the Honolulu Polynesian—“Great God! have 
pity on the wicked, for thou did’st everything for the good 
when thou madest them cood.” 


The physician who enjoys the largest practice in Lon- 
don, in his last return for the income tax stated his pro- | 
fesional earnings at £33,000 (about $150,000) a year, and | 
several other physicians made returns varying from £15,- 
000 to £5000. 


There has been a novel application of cloroform at 
Cambridge, Eng. A horse iu a gig began to kick furious- 
ly, and at len threw himself down in arage. A che- 
mist poured some cloroform on a handkerchief, and held 
it to the horse’s mouth and nostrils ; it became insensible 
for a thne ; the gig was removed, and the horse on recoy- | 
ering quietly got up and walked into his stable. | 





| the next number of the Harbinger to resign the critical 


| which we can lay no claim. 


THE HARBINGER. 





passages which he so exquisitely subdues, and which has 
so perfectly mastered the difficulties of execution, that the 
whole sentiment of the piece, whatever it may be, is brought 
out, and it moves before you a living whole, self-possessed 
in its great engergy, and giving you the enjoyment of 
that classic repose which should characterize all things of 
Art as well as Nature. His best piece was the fantasia on 
she is less superficial, less factitious, and does not use ar- | J, yeia di Lammermoor, by Litz, which the glitter-loving 
tifice for art. In the trio in the second act, her perform- | audience had not the good sense to demand again. The 
ance, for dramatic force, was worthy of the highest praise. | Semiramide of De Meyer, also, he played with all the 
The debutante of the evening, Rosst, is a most delightful | finish, breadth, and fair proportion of his master, though 
and satisfying singer, besides being a beautiful woman, | ®t with his overwhelming force, adding a variation run- 
In what makes a vocal artist, she may safely be pro- ning in chromatic thirds, which De Meyer did not give. 
nounced superior to any contralto, if not to any soprano In Thalberg’s fantasia on La Sonnambule he was equal- 
. aS . ly successful. A noble composition by Prudent, upon airs 
now inthe country. Her voice is pure, rich and beau- f . . 
; 3 3 rom Les Huguenots, bold and startling in some of its 
tiful, and her execution with hardly so much as a flaw. effects, and a wild impassioned introduction, followed by 
As for the Opera, it is undeniable that there is much | quaint Bohemian airs, with variations, some full of deep- 
beauty in the music ; the piece is also not deficient in | est feeling, and some full of gaiety, by Schaloff,—both new 
effective dramatic situations, but we have never been to American audiences, were ventured by him, much to 
able to see it with any pleasure. The story is perhaps the satisfaction of those who love the best music. A deep 
the most horrible and revolting ever put on the stage. | and earnest feeling, a true sense of Art appears to dwell 
To combine music with such a history of depravity is a | im this young Hoffman, and give assurance thatsomething 
prostitution of that divine art, utterly unworthy of any | ™°Te than a mere wonder-working virtuoso is to come of 
him. When will the really musical ones of our communi- 
ties, who are not satisfied with hacknied superficial clap- 
trap, and who had rather read a little good classic music 
| at home, than waste their time at popular, fashionable con_ 
|certs, when will they organize themselves into permanent 
_ audiences, which will always insure fit reception, and open 
|an appreciating sphere to artists of this stamp, at the 
same time that they provide for the regular satisfaction 
|of their own musical appetites ? 


Benedetti was, as he always is, the masterly artist, and 
from the beginning to the end of the piece, gave forth 
those peculiar bursts of passion which electrify all hear- 
ers. TRUFri,in many points,was exceedingly impressive. 
As an actress, we consider her, in this character, much 
more effective than Madame Bishop, for the reason that 


composer. The monstrous and unnatural crimes of | 
Lucrezia Borgia should have been consigned to all 
possible forgetfulness, and never made the vehicle of 
perverting the Opera, that concentration of all that is 


beautiful in art, into a mere collocation of melo dra- 


matie horrors. 


The truth is—and we confess it rather unwillingly— 
that Donizetti, the composer of Lucia, after all, pos- 
The cheerful courtesy, the modesty, the conscie=.tious 
effort to please, as well as the genuine artistic accomplish- 
ments of Burke and Hoffman, ought to ensure them a 
good audience everywhere; and such an audience ought, 


sessed a melo-dramatic rather thana tragic genius, and | 
was not without an affinity for such a subject as this. 


We make our notice a short one, as we hope with 


pen to one who will use it with an authority of scien- | chief applause on showy pieces, which they cannot waste 


tific culture and severe appreciation of the beautiful, to | their precious time and powers upon without some viola- 


tion of their artist soul’s integrity. 


C. A. D. 





in its turn, to tax them for their best, and not lavish its | 


Musica Funp Society.—This had the audience to it- | 


Music in Boston, 


Burke ann Horrman.—The taste for solo concerts 
seems to be on the wahe with us. So capricious too 
are the Bostonians in their patronage of music, that in 
spite of all the interest which has been manifested in 
concerts of the highest order now and then, we scarce- 
ly dare affirm the existence of any settled taste among 


them for the art. Of course there are not a few persons 


who crave and would appreciate the best ; but these can- | 


not be called the public. Since the Italian opera has vis- 
ited us, it seems to be the general feeling that there is no 
other music; Handel’s Oratorios, Beethoven’s Sympho- 
nies, and the choicest virtuoso performances, great as their 


attraction has been in their seasons, must yield, it seems, | 


to fashion and the fickle goddess. Whim, by the mere 
turn of her wand, can wave them out of sight. Vain and 
illusory the hope of the true lover of music that these 
things, having once gained hearing and acceptance, were 
established henceforth forever. The enduring yields 


self on Saturday evening, as there was no other concert, 
so that the Tremont Temple was well filled. That barba- 
rous “battle symphony” (the dragging forth of which be- 
fore the public, we regard as an insult to the memory of 
Beethoven) was not abated in the programme but paraded 


| forth anew, as if the vulgar war sentiment among us need- 


ed any flattering glorification. The Valtellina, also, with 
her charming pupil, must needs repeat their trifling little 


duett, and sing it thrice, through all the verses, as incense | 


to the popular enthusiasm for a pretty face. But there 
was this consolation, that a sufficiently long concert of 
very good music preceded these things in the programme, 
and one was not bound to waitforthem. We lost the over- 
ture to William Tell, of their performance, of which re- 
port speaks favorably. 
hear an admirable clarinet concerto of Von Weber’s play- 
ed in true taste by Mr. Gionevelt, and accompanied by the 


| orchestra, in a more subdued manner, with more preci- 
| sion and nice shading than we have observed in them be- 
| fore. 
the | piece full of difficulties without meaning, but an artistic 


Thiewas a solo worth the pains; not a mere show- 


theatre to the ephemeral. Publics are not in earnest in | expression of something which might have had birth first 


their love of music; they only want to be amused; and it is 


more convenient to our selfishness and worldliness to be | 


dull and unimpressible to the stern, the deep, the humane 
lessons which the soul of all things sings, to the reproof of 
our mean lives, through the grand and true productions 
of inspired composers. 


in the composer’s soul. Weber seems always partial to 
the clarinet,as in his overture to Der Freyschutz, and the 
true warmth and inmost soul of the instrument is never 
felt more fully than whenit takes its themes from him. 
The overture to Zanetta was played only tolerably. 
That slow movement from a quartette by Leimmer for 


In the two concerts which the talented young violinist, | three violoncellos and double bass, was again beautifully 
JoserH Burke, accompanied by the yet more gifted | rendered, and was worth a dozen flashy overtures ; had it 


young pianist, Richarp HorrMan, lately gave in Boston, 
there was every evidence of a desire to present a beautiful 
artistic whole. There was no clap-trap in their first pro- 
gramme, if we except the everlasting repetition of that 


been succeeded by the usual minuet and trio of quartetts, 
its grave impression would have been more truly relieving 


than by passing at once into a wholly new vein of music 
| by some other composer. 


But we had the good fortune to | 


Ko ea i a 
Col. Sherburne, in his “Tourist’s Guide,” says that on all | «& Carnival,” which Mr. Burke can play with spirit asa show 
the new railways in England, and on the continent, the} , ? 7 7 : 

lan is adopted of placing felt of one-eighth of an inch | piece, but into the genuine Italian sentiment and atmos- 
in thickness eteed the rails, whioh causes the ear to run | phere of which he does not enter. 
without much noise, similar to a coach going over a smooth | 


The gem of the evening was an overture (Die Naiaden) 
by Witttiam Sternpace Benxnetr, the gifted young Eng- 
: a Yet the more fantas- | jich pianist, and pupil of Mendelssohn. In its style it 
Bap ey nt ry ea a sr a ees |e cel Metin: 
and loose windows, which is so unpleasant on railways in | . ’ greater the ap- | refinedsentiment, and of most delicate fancies, wrought out 
the United States. | plause ; and therefore he, like almost every other artist, | in the true classic interwoven style; the short, significant 
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When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow, about the year | fds the introduction of such hacknied things, in spite of | themes continually reappearing in the different parts, yet 
1837, he was asked by the magistrates to give his advice | his own better taste, necessitated. There was no coarse | with variety that never satiates. The brass instruments 


concerning the oo to be placed on Nelson’s monu- | 
ment, then just completed. The travelling knight recom- | 
mended this brief record— “Glasgow to Nelson.”—“True,” | 
said one of the baillies, “and as there is the town of Nel-| 
son near us, we might add, “Glasgow to Nelson, six miles,” | 
so that the column might serve both for a milestone and a 
monumen 


From the circumstance of the standard bearer of the 
Venetian army wearing tight hose, that kind of dress 
came to be called pantaloons, a corruption of the phrase 

lante leone, “plant the lion,” the standard of the Repub- 
ic being the Lion of St. Mark. 


The tota! liabilities of all the houses that have recently 
failed in England, are said to be one hundred and ser- 
enteen millions and a half of dollars. 


A singing master, while teaching his pupils, was visited 
by his brother of the tuneful art. The visitor observing 
that the chorister pitched the tune vocally, said—“Sir, do 
you use a pipe?” “No sir,” replied Semibreve, with ad- 
mirable gravity, “I chew.” 


A gentleman in Penrith, whose house is much infested 
with beetles, found under his head something that he im- 
agined to be a beetle, which he seized with a shudder, and 
threw across the room with violence. He then discovered, | 
but too late, that the supposed beetle was his watch-seal | 


and that he had broken his watch to pieces by throwing 
it against the wall. 


Archbishop Matthew complained to Lord Fairfax of | 2© doubt by the too glittering and uninspired character of 
his three sons, of whom he said, that one had wit and no | thepieces he prepared (the fault more of his audience than of 


ape the other had grace but no wit ; while the third 
neither grace nor wit ; to whom Fairfax replied, that 
he was not quite singular, for one of his own sons, whom 
he had sent to the Netherlands to be trained as a soldier, | 
turned out a coward; another who went to Cambridge 
for a divine, became a lawyer ; and the third, who was sent 
° the inns of court for legal instruction, turned out a 
ivine ! 








ART REVIEW. 
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The Italian Opera, 
Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia was produced at Astor 
Place on Wednesday evening, and as far as the ap- | 
plause of a crowded audience goes, was entirely suc- | 


cessful. Indeed, we have never seen it so weil given. | 


singer, either, such as virtuosity has been so apt te pick 
up and inflict upon us by way of foil to its own brilliancy, 
Duetts, tastefully and feelingly sung by the sisters Garcia, 
with a song or two by Mrs. Eastcott,a natural and pleas- 
ing, if not a very finished singer, and by Miss Anna 
Stone, of wonderful voice and ever-growing execution, 
which we hope will one day be quickened witha soul that 
needs such organs :—these were the “vocal diversions,” 
and but one really trifling song among them. 


Mr. Burke’s best solos were two by Artot, upon themes | 


from Bellini. There was strength in them, and grace and 
unity. These were the first pieces on the bill of each eve. 
ning, and that first impression of his playiag each time, 
was the most agreeable. It was animating in a high de- 
gree, characterized by strength, clear accent, prompt true 
reading, and unflagging rhythm, even in the inost difficult 
and break-neck passages. There was a good deal of ex- 
pression, too, in the slow movements, especially in the low- 
er notes, which he makes very warm and full; but as a 
general rule, there is more of valiant resolution, and cold 
prompt generalship, than there is of warmth and senti- 
mentin his style. This grew more and more sensible in 
his successive performances through the evening, enhanced 


himself,) as for instance, those variations on La Sonnam 
bula, by Alard, which had to be repeated. There was a 
hardness and rough edge, too, in his upper notes, to which 
the auditory nerve would finally get irritable and make us 
lose thought of allelse. Ateach concert he performed 
with Mr. Hoffman two Duets. One,that is “William Tell” by 
Osborne and De Beriot, is always welcome, and its perfor- 
mance creditable, in this instance to both of the young ar- 
tists. The others were showy affairs—ingenious and me- 
chanical, yet they made manifest, on the part of young 
Hoffman, as true and delicate a touch, as free and finish- 
e 1 an execution as we have befure admired in Herz. 

In Hoffman we experienced a rare pleasure, and a deep 
one. Though scarcely passed his boyhood, pale and slight- 


ly organized apparently, he has acquired a mature, firm, 


manly style, which tells of reserved strength, even in the 





| were tolerably moderate and respectful during its per- 


| formance, which came somewhere near to delicacy, and pre- 
| . . . 
| cision, and unity of parts required. 


The “Hauser F'amily” gave several of their Swiss quar- 
tettes; accompanied by the guitar and cithern, with pleas- 
| ing and unique effect. 


Travian OpErA.—The first delegation sent here from 
the Astor Place Opera, have given three presentations of 
La Sonnambula,in the Howard Atheneum, and announce 
a fourth, to be followed by Luciade Lammermoor. The 
Sonnambula has had a good chance to grow hacknied to 
| Bostonians,and we would far rather that the singers, when 

they come among us, would give us some opportunities of 
extending our musical knowledge, instead of continually 
repeating what has once proved popular. As the chief 
point of interest, however, on this occasion, was the debut 
before a Boston audience of our own OsTINELLI, (now Sic- 
NorA BiscaCcitaNnTI,) it was well that we might estimate 
the result of her Italian studies by hearing her in music so 
well known to all. She was received more genially 
than in New York, and as a consequence, undoubtedly did 
| better justice to herself. Indeed she seems to have dis- 
armed at once the fears of friends, and prejudices of foes, 
if any such there were, and to have surpassed all expecta- 
tions by her successful presentment of Bellini’s music in 
the character of Amina. Due allowance should be made, 
| of course, for ready sympathies; still it must be owned that 
| even the most exacting in their requirements of a musical 
artist, stand almost ready to give her that name. Com- 
manding talent certainly cannot be denied her ; but the 





genius which gives perfect unity to a continued effort, 
lifting it all up into a creative atmosphere, so that the con- 
templation of it as a whole, is like a pure spiritual remin- 
iscence; this we cannot yet affirm or promise of her. Her 
voice is still one of transcendant beauty, power, and clear- 
ness, and extraordinary compass, although weakened (as 
our New York correspondent intimated) in its lower tones, 
and often hard and got out with apparent effort, in its up- 
per register. Her intonation is uniformly true. Her re- 
citative is beautiful;far more worthy of the name than that 








$= 


of most Italian prima donnas who have been Amongst y. 
and this is a most precious qualification for the opera, She 
has great execution, falling very short, however, of thy 
perfect finish which unites the separate notes into 

and passages as individual and whole, as every note jg}, 
itself. But she sings with passion, she throws herself'{p,, 
the full spirit of her part; and this repeatedly PTOdueg 
‘its miraculous effects in successes which transcend th 
usual method of her voice, She is at ease Up 
the stage, for one so littie used to it, and has cap 
/vated many merely by her acting, which is more , 
triumph of impulsive passion, than of sure intellectyy 
energy. One power she possesses in an eminent degree _ 
that of prolonging a very high note toa very great length, 
swelling and diminishing with exceeding beauty; a powe 
this, which she is tempted to indulge perhaps too often; 
| and indeed in several other ways, (while passion was at 
low tide, and the audience too present to the singer’s egp. 
| sciousness, as she came up to the foot-lights in acavating) 
| did she offend by ill-placed ornament ; once, for instang 
‘on the third night, having fairly finished the strain, oy 
ran upa superfiuous octave and jumped down agaiy 
'which was as if an orator should close his speech with 
|turning a somerset. The sleep-walking passages in th, 
|last act, and “AA! non giunge,” were admirably given, 
‘leaving no doubt that her career in Opera is destined ty 
| be brilliant. 

In the other parts, if we except the beautiful, clea 
/manly tenor of VieTT1, she was most indifferently sup. 
|ported. The chorus could not be imagined worse. Thy 
orchestra, however, was quite efficient and well balanced, 
numbering in its ranks the excellent violoncello of Signe 
 Biseaccianti and the oboe of Signor Ribas. But more ¢ 
this hereafter. 





| REVIEW. 


—. 


| The Past, the Present and the Future. By H.¢. 
Carey. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1848. 
This is asomewhat ambitious title ; for the reader 
could not suspect until he opened the book that it was 
Mr. Ca. 
‘rey, the author, does not appear in that character for 


a treatise on questions of Political Economy. 


the first time. 
ago, a work of his relating to kindred subjects, with 


We remember reading, several year 


the research and general ability of which we were 
much pleased, though at that time dissenting broadly 
|from the conclusions at which he arrived. 


There is a great improvement shown in the present 
volume, both in the manner and matter; the styles 
We 
| have read nearly the whole of it, not with jnterest, in- 


| less cumbrous, and the principles more advanced. 


asmuch as the subjects do not allow of a very vivacious 
treatment, but with great profit and advantage. Mr 
|Carey is a laborious investigator, an independent 
| thinker, and a reasoner of strong common sense logic. 
' The statistical statements scattered through his vol- 
|ume, are invaluable to an Associationist, who would 
| show up the present condition of society in every civil- 
| ized nation. 

| We were pleased to find that Mr. Carey has abjured 
many of the, so called, principles of Political Econo- 
'my. If there was ever an intellectual humbug on the 
| face of the earth, it is to be found in this pretended 
science. In scarcely any of the philosophical systems 
'of Orientalism has the human mind stultified itself 
more completely than in the solemn dissertations which 
have been written on the, “Causes of the Production 
| and Distribution of Wealth.” We do not mean to 
‘say thatthe Political Economists have not stumbled 
upon some truth; but we do mean, that their specula- 
tions in the main are the most superficial, most con- 
| tradictory, and most absurd that have bothered the 
|brains of men in modern times. A science, forsooth! 
, which has no established method of inquiry, which has 
| no one great central principle,on which scarcely any 
two of its eminent writers are agreed, and which can- 
| not, to the satisfaction of an honest man, resolve any 
one of the great social problems about which it is per- 
petually jabbering. Ithas no consistent, intelligible 
theory as a whole, nor does it furnish clear elucidations 


in any of its elementary parts. 


We should, in justice, perhaps, say that these remarks 
apply particularly to the English Economists, and not 
so much to the school which has grown up on the con: 
|tenent since the time of Sismondi,—although the lat- 
‘ter have not yet raised their subject to the dignity of 
| Science. Nor do they apply in many respects to th 
work before us, which departs materially from the doc 
trines of Smith, Ricardo, Say, and McCulloch, and 
exhibits, as we shall see, some approaches to a bettet 
system. Some time or other, we shall take occasio! 
to glance at the history of this singular and heteroge- 
| neous sect, to classify its teachers and explain at length 
what we consider to be the fundamental causes of thei! 
failure. At present, and in this connexion, we havé 
‘only space to say, that Political Economy thus far bas 
been in the same position that Astronomy was befor’ 
Copernicus and Galileo. It has had no central prince 
| ple. All its reasonings have proceeded upon the sup 
| position that the Sun moved round the Earth, and no! 
‘the Earth round the Sun; or, in other words, though 
professing to treat of the sources of national wealtl, 
it has had no conception of what a Nation is, furthet 
than a mere conglomeration of individuals, and b# 
therefore made the individual the pivot around which 
jeverything revolved. Or in other words, again,” 
/make our thought clearer, it has had no conception 
ithe collective unity of men, and proceeds upon the 
view that every individual has an interest separate 4” 
distinct from the interests of others, and from the i? 
terests of the state, of which he is an element. Co” 
| sequently, it has never been able to arrive at an org@™ 
izing principle, since organization in every sphere ia 
plies compactness, co-operation, and concentric unity. 
There could be no solar system with only a centrifug® 
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force, and no sound Political Economy which only re- 
cognizes the individual as an independent unit, and not 
a society of individuals as an organic whole. Its ten- 
dencies must be all centrifugal and disorganizing —and 
its pretended laws nothing more than selfish maxims for 
the material success of men of business. But of this, 
further by and by. 

Mr. Carey has partly emancipated himself from the 
older writers, and has set his face in the right direction ; 
put we cannot add that he has attained the goal. The 
mere look has enabled him, however, to hit upon sey- 
eral important truths unknown to his predecessors. Tn 
a chapter upon “Concentration and Centralization,” | 
we find much to our liking, and which, if he be logi- 
cally faithful to his grounds, must carry him on to As- 
sociation, where he will find all his difficulties removed | 
and all his best prophecies fulfilled. For the doctrine | 
of Association,—comprising as its frontal principles the | 
Freedom of the Land and the Unitary Organization of | 
Industry —is the long-wanted Sun of Politico-Econom- | 
ical Astronomy. It contains the Scrence which will | 
rectify the confused and wandering observations of the | 
Past ; while without it, our scientific inquirers will only 
run into deeper and more inexplicable mazes. General- 
ities which are drawn from an incoherent and disordered | 
state of things——as the conclusions of the Political | 
Economists always have been,—must in the very ne-| 
cessity of the case, partake of the incoherence and dis- | 


order of the fagts from which they are generalized. | 
Smith, Say, Ricardo, &c., in their speculations, do not 
even suppose a Society perfectly ordered, and hence, 
like anatomists, who should derive their knowledge 
wholly from the dissection of bodies diseased in every 
part, they are incessantly at war, even in respect to the , 
rudiments of what they teach. Mr. Carey, on the other 
hand, by recognizing the concentration of social inter- 
ests, as opposed to individualism on one side, and cen- 
tralization on the other, has gone a great way towards 
We hope that he will 
push his inquiries into this vein until it shall have been 
thoroughly explored. His “ future,” we warrant him 
will then present a great dea] more than Protective Ta- 
riffs! 

We have left ourselves room for no extended extracts 


the discovery of a new world. 


” 


from this work, yet one ortwo brief passages will show 


its style and manner of execution. Speaking of Eng-| 


land, he illustrates her position thus: 


England presents to view a pyramid, but an inverted | 
one, the apex of which rests upon a vast population, a} 
portion of which is uninstructed to a degree almost in-| 
credible, while another large portion is uninstructed in | 
a very small degree, and the whole are wanting in the | 
activity which in the United States results from perfect | 
self-government. Piled on these is a vast poor-house | 
establishment with its host of officers. On this again | 
stands Manchester ; and on this rests a large mass of! 
great merchants and bankers, trading largely on credit | 
uud but little on capital. On the top of this rest numer- | 
ous great corporations making large dividends out of| 
Irish rents, and taxes on the coal consumed by the ar- 
tzans of London; or the salt eaten by the unfortunate 
people of India ; or the proceeds of high interest charged | 
to unhappy traders and railroad speculators, seduced | 
by liberal offers of loans at low interest, to risk their! 
fortunes and their happiness upon the chance of an ap-| 
proach towards steadiness in the action of a great bank, | 
that is governed by no prineiple but that of momentary | 
expediency. On top of this we seea great Church, col- | 
lecting millions to be divided among archbishops, bish- | 
ops, prebends and rectors, while curates do the work | 
and starve on servant’s wages. Next we see a vast ar- | 
istocracy with vast possessions, cultivated by men who | 
live in mud hovels and earn nine shillings a week ; and | 
mortgages so heavy that Record-offices are held in smal! 
esteem and deemed to be undesirable.  Piled on this, 
Pelion upon Ossa, we have a fleet and army, and colo- 
nies, requiring a hundred millions of dollars annually | 
for their support. Over all, stand the ministers and | 
great officers of State, surrounded by hosts of chancel- | 
lors and ex-chancellors, pensioners, sinecurists and re- | 
cipients of the public moneys, of all grades and con-| 
ditions of life, from the great Duke himself down to the | 
tide-waiter and letter-sorter. 


| 
France presents to view another great inverted pyr-| 
amid, resting on the shouldets of the miserable people | 
of Paris, one half of whom receive alms, in the form of| 
bread tickets, when crops are short ; and the equally | 
miserable owners of millions of acres and half acres,} 
Cultivated by men who scarcely obtain the means of 
Subsistence: and the more miserabie operatives of Ly- 
onsand Sedan. The part which stands high in air, } 


France is also exhibited in the same light : 


and which should be the bottom, is broad ; and there| ~ 


Wwe see the King busily employed in raising materials 
from below for the purpose of widening the t p; crea- 
ung appanages and vice royalties for his children, 
which all around are watching for the time when the| 
Whole machine shall topple over, burying in its ruins,| 
king, princes, princesses, appanages, vice-royalties, and 
all other of the bad machinery now so extensively in 
use. Let but the people of the United States deter- 
mine that they will place the consumer by the side of| 
the producer, and thousands of the most useful men in| 
that country ; great and little capitalists, and the best 
Operatives of all descriptions ; will transfer themselves 
to the place where labor is in demand, wages are high, 
and food is abundant. Then will it become necessary 
to offer them inducements to stay at home ; then will 
the people acquire power ; and then may the world see 
nN approach to peace, for the people everywhere love 
Peace. Their rulers alone love war, and war abounds 
where man is cheap and food is dear. 


The following shows the advantage of bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers together, but would be much 
ttuer of Association than it is of the Tariff, for which | 
the present writer entertains no exalted reverence : 


Palade who raises cotton in India, receives less 
him ae Mn per pound for it. When it Teturns to | 
"ont — I anne in the form of cloth, alter having | 
stween Ue through the “rich black clay” that lies | 
Cae _ and the Ganges, it costs him certainly not 
pounds of our pence a yard. He gives, therefore, four | 
ton will cotton for one yard of cloth. A pound of cot- 

wi make three yards of coarse cloth. With pro- 
in ceoninery, such as would be now in India, but for | 
ie non of England to tax the world for the | 
jane nee of her system, a pound of cotton could be 

erted into cloth with less lavor than is required for 





| cents per pound. 






the production of the wool itself. Such being the case, 
a fair division would give the producer of the cotton at 
least one half of the cloth, and he would receive a yard 
and a half for a pound, whereas he now gives for one 
yard four pounds. If we now add to this that because 
of the impoverishment that-is thus produced he is com- 
pelled to fly from the richest soils of the world, and ap- 
ply himself to the cultivation of poor ones that yield for 
wages but two rupees, or one dollar, per month, and 
for profits of capital but sixpence, or twelve cents, per 
acre,— we may be enabled to form some small concep- 
tion of the effect of indirect taxation levied by England 
on that unfortunate people, and we shall be safe in 
placing it at more than twenty times the value of all the 
cloth and yarn produced in England from all the cotton 
wool grown in India, Egypt, and America. 

The poor Irishman is, by the system, denietl the use 
of machinery, and he obtains one yard of cloth for the 
same quantity of grain or pork that would give him two, 
three, or four, if he could place the consumer by the 
producer. He too cultivates poor lands,and then he 
travels to England and spends half a dozen weeks in 
obtaining a fortnight’s wages. What is the extent of 
the indirect taxation here it would be difficult to calen- 
late, but is quite sufficient to account for ail the misery 
of Ireland. 

The planter in Tennessee sells his cotton for five 
By the time it reaches Manchester, 
it costs eight. He buys it back again, obtaining one 
yard cf cloth for two pounds of cotton, whereas, if he 
had the consumer of food in his neighborhood, he would 
obtain half the cloth yielded by his cotton, and would 
have three yards in place of one. He would then clear 
and cultivate rich soils, and would obtain a bale to the 
acre instead of half a bale, and would sell] his timber in- 
stead of wasting it as now he does. 

The farmer of Ohio sells his wheat, grown on land 
that yields ten bushels to the acre, at seventy cents. By 





| the time it reaches Manchester it is worth a dollar, and 
a half, at which price, with the addition of numerous | 
charges, the farmer buys it back: the result of which | 


is, that he obtains for the produce of an acre of wheat 
ninety yards of cloth, the produce of about thirty pounds 
of cotton, for which the producer in Tennessee has re- 


ceived a dollar and fifty cents, and which could be con- | 


verted into cloth for as much more. He cultivates poor 
soils, whereas, if he had the consumer by his side, he 
might clear and cultivate rich ones that would yield 
forty bushels to the acre, and he too could sell his tim- 
ber. 

What is the extent of indirect taxation upon the peo- 
ple of the United States by means of the system may 
perhaps be estimated if we take into consideration the 
following facts: 

I. The labor annually expended in the construction 
of carts, and wagons, and ships, that would be unneces- 
sary if the consumer and producer could be permitted to 


| take their place by the side of each other, would pro- 


duce as many mills and furnaces as would convert into 
cloth half the cotton and wool produced, and smelt the 
ore for making all the iron used inthe Union. To the 


| carts, and wagons, and ships, may be added the labor 


of horses and mules employed in the same wasteful 
work. 

II. The time lost by the persons employed in the 
work of unnecessary transportation and exchange, by 
those who are idle in whole or in part for want of a 


regular demand for labor ; and by those who are on the | 


road seeking for new places of residence ; is more than 


would be required for the work of converting all the | 


wool into cloth, and all the ore into iron. 

III. The labor that is now’ given to the work of cul- 
tivating poor soils yielding ten bushels to the acre, in- 
stead of rich ones that are capable of affording tons of 
food by aid of which poor soils might be enriched, would 
yield double the return could the consumer take his 
place by the side of the producer and thus save the ma- 
nure that is now wasted. 

IV. The labor that is now wasted in making and re- 
pairing roads through new States and territories, and 
among scattered settlements in both old and new States, 
if applied to the improvement of old roads would di- 
minish annually, and largely, the cost of transportation 
of those portions of the products of the earth requiring 
to be exchanged. 


We may recur to this valuable work at some other 
time. 





ASSOCIATION. * 
HE FIFTH LECTURE before the Providence Union of 
Associationists will be delivered on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 27,at Westminster Hall, Providence, by Joun S. Dwicut, 


of Boston. The Lecture will commence at 7) 0’clock. Admit- 
tance free. 

Josern J. Cooxe, 

Joun L. Crarxe, commit 


Georcre L. CrarKke. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 
Mé: AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a_ residence 

in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special, attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Addess Groner Rirtey, New York City. 





SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
J.T. 8. SMITH has a largeassortment of Homeopathic Medi 


| Cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 


flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &c. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeeopathic Plasters, a substitute 


| tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 


cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. ’ 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 

secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 

emendatae, auctae etc., etc. Editio stereotypa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 

uae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
sy J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. : 

Hitopadesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel] et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 





Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00. g n20 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 
AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 
from its present snicidal, competing and depressive tendencies. 

ee consequence of a deep felt regard for the present and future 

well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying upon the 
support of the friends of Industrial. and Social Reform, through- 
out the country, the undersigned proposes to assume the publi- 
cation of the Voice of Industry. 

The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde- 
pendent Principles, pprasing all prominent evils, social, political 
or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no fear or favor 
while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths 
with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy 
of the true friends to the Race—the honest Philosopher and 

Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last but not least, the 
o ling Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 

Particular attention will be given to the subject of the WORK- 
INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative 
and guarantee movements. 

In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- 
tive charscter, together with asummary of News, Domestic and 


Foreign. 

TERMS, 
Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1,25 
Five copies to one address, $5,00 


All communications for the business or editorial department 
—— be addressed (Post Parp)to‘*TheVoice of Industry, 
Lowell. 

Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri- 
| bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in .4drance, 
therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 
the expiration of their payments. 

Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg notices of 
| removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post 
Office business. 

Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on 
reasonable terms. 


to transact any business relating to Subscriptions, dvertise- 
ments, Transmissiom of Packages, Delivery of Papers, §c. 
Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JAQUES. 





THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
| An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. 
John Saunders. 





PLAN. 


| Each sheet contains— 


and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign: among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 


the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 


OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, wel) 
drained. well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens, 

}_ and Parks, Basements,—ZLeisure. Books and Schools, 

| Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 

| holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universal Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 





Nature. 


| Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
' and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


| MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
| People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Seu to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ? 
Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing. 
Agents for New England. Nov 6. 





HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND C°MMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include inits design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 


Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 


Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 


large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mrrcuanrts’ 
Macazine aNp Commerciat Revirw,” are constantly increas- 


yotion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S, District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, and regard it as one of the most vaiuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its cated 
| of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
| 


——— EE 


rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
| found inany other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 

the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 

the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ‘‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referringto it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 


Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing | 


fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
ges each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142. Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. . ed 
(r@ Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will,be entitledto 
the Magazine. n20 





Miss Menitapie EAstman.our General Agent, is authorized | 


Edited by | 


I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page, | 


Ill. The Annalsof Industry and Progress : a department where 


Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of | C°™pany it, anda 


which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, | 


ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I!lustrations ; | 


say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so | 


ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- | 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- | 


et A oe ee - 
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W. H.GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST . 
ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 


Among others too numervus to mention are the mone ? 

Consuelo, by Geo. Sond, 3 vols. - - . ¢ 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - - 100 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - - + + + @& 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo, Sand, - - - 75 


The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, . Ww 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
welk Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most en 
‘The BucksKins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, oe - oe ie - 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - - - + 4 « @ 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - - . - - . : % 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - 2% 
j= and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 





ave ae FOR THE CONGRES- 


SIONAL GLOBE, 


E. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
| Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
| scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and 
| high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordi 
| bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. : 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
| are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 

the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constitnents—that it obtains easy access 
| and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
| the Government really representative. 

Having received from all porties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
‘ound wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
| the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, end especially as bearing on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next yearas pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
|may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 

session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of 
| Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the fioor of 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
| in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 
| The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings 
of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine dou 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
| form, each number containing sixteen royal quarto peges. The 
| speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
| full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
| Appendix. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
| important question. 
pene | member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
| before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
it incorrect. 


The .4ppendiz is made up of the President's annual message, 

the reports of the —— ofticers of the Government that ac- 

1 speeches of members of Congress written 

| out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 

| the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
of the Con: ional Globe and one of the A 3 uw 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient cuattenae 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make ne 





3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small ty brevier an 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to at the end ofa 
session. 


We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply ali the 
lost numbers. 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$1 a copy. We have no surplus copies of 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - + $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - - - - +--+ + 200 


For six copies of either, or partofboth- - - - - - - 10,00 

Proprietors of newspapers who copy ‘this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1547. 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA: 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suff 

and disease, has cansed its use in almost every part of theUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Ixvatins have found speedy and effectual re 
lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar 
saparilla, is a sure antipotr. in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 und 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
| the United States. da 


BLAIR & RIVES. 














THE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG. 
S PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
EVERY DAY, at three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
| and is served to subscribers in the city, at the Navy Yard, in 
Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, the same evening, 
| at six and a quarter cents a week, payable to the sole agent of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 
to any part of the United States for $4 per annum, or $2 for six 
| months, payable in advance, Advertisements of ten lines or less 
| inserted one time for 50 cents, two times for 75 cents, three 
| times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2.75, one 
month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance. 
The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaks the 
sentiments of the Whig party of the Union on every question 
| of public policy. It advocates the election to the Presidency 
| ef Zachary Taylor, sulyect to the decision of a Whig National 
Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures 
| and acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- 
‘terests of the country, and exposes without fear or favor the 
| corruptions of the party in power Its columns are open to 
‘every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any 
| other questions, 
in af dition to politics, a large space in the National Whig 
will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture, Mechanics, 
and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
| tistics. &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- 
| ture will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly list 
| of the patents issued by the Patent Oftice, will likewise be pub- 
| lished—the whole forming a complete family newspaper. 
The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers 
| in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily 
| National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low 
| price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet of 
eight pages will be given whenever the press of matter shal! 


| justify it. 
yee CHARLES W. FENTON, 
Proprietor of the National Whig. 


P.S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the United 
| States, are requested to insert this advertisement once a week 
| for six months, noting the price for publishing’the same at the 
| bottom of the agvertisement, and send the paper containing it to 
| the National Whig Office, and the amount will be duly remit- 
ted. Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the 
| National Whig in their respective columns.  $15,006m 20 
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Inrempenaxce.— Memorials are now before the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut and Maseachusetts, asking for the 
Passage of laws, by which the relatives of those who have 
been incapacitated for the duties of life, may recover 
from the persons who have sold them the liquor, causing 
such incapacity, the amount of the damages; also that 
towns may in the same manner, recover the support of 
any paupers who have been made such, by intemper- 
ance. 


Gen. Scorr Recaiev.—It is reported that Gen. Scott 
has been recalled from Mexico. Another report says, 
that the messenger sent with the order was stopped on the 
way, in order that the matter might be further delibera- 

on. 


A quarrel has arisen between Mr. Benton and Gen. 
K&arney on occasion of some passages in the endless, 
Fremont trial. Quite possibly it may lead to a duel. 


The democratic State convention of Ohio has, by a vote 
of 237 to 22, nominated Gen. Lewis Cass, of Michigan, as 
@ candidate for President of the United States, 


0G"The New York Assembly has passed very decided 
eo in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, by a vote of 
to 4. 


Late From Texas.—We have an account of the pro- 
ceedings in the State Legislature of Texas to the 18th. 
The session commenced on the 13th. J. W. Henderson, 
of Harris, was elected Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, received 34 votes, against 24 for Gen Lamar. A 
correspondent of the Galveston News, referring to the 
House remarks: “One glorious thing to be said of them 
is, that they are a sober, steady set of men. I have not 
seen a drunken Representative since the meeting of the 
members here.” This testimony is given on the 15th. On 
that day the two Houses met, and re-elected Gen. Houston 
as Senator in Congress for six years. He received sixty- 
nine votes. 

The returns of the late election show that Gen. Wood is 
elected Governor and Judge Greer Lieut. Governor. It is 
expected that the session will be long and tedious. The 
new Governor and Lieut. Governor were to be inaugerated 
on the 21st ult. The Supreme Court of the State was in 
session at Austin. 

The po ee of Texas is stated in the official 
returns at 140,000. M. D. Miller, formerly Private Secre 
tary to President Houston, it is said, has been appointed 
by Gen. Wood, Secretary of State. The steamship Yacht, 
on her last trip, carried out $100.0.0 in specie, (the News 
says) for the organization of a Bank in that city. Emi 
— is flowing into the upper Guadalupe region rap- 
idly. 

A Democratic meeting was held at San Augustine which 
recommended the holding of a State Convention at Aus- 
tin on the fourth Monday in this month, for the purpose 
of electing Delegates to a National Convention. A reso- 
lution declaring “that the Democratic party are willing to 
stand upon the Missouri Compromise, and leave the slavery 
question with the people occupying any territory we may 
acquire,” was passed. A public meeting was held to re- 

nd to the doctrines recently advanced by Mr. Ciay at 

xington,was announced to be held at Huntsville on Christ- 
mas day, and Gen. Houston was to address it.—N. O. Me;- 


cury. 


SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY.— PosiTION oF CLERGY AND Lat- 
try.—A correspondent of the Christian Watchman, a 
Baptist paper published in Boston—by no means ultra on 
Abolitionism—in describing his tour through the State of 
Kentucky, makes the *llowing statement relative to the 





i ete ee ee een 


: —— of the clergy ii that State on the great subject of 


mancipation : 

“That day is hastening fast. Not only has the morning 
star appeared, but it is becoming lost in the radiance which 
breaks from the rising sun of treedom. The friends of 
emancipation are increasing in wisdom, strength, determi- 
nation, andin numbers. Persons of almost every class 
are joining them, although with various degrees of know- 
ledge, boldness and decision. A very intelligent Ken- 
tuckian, a zealous advocate of this cayse, observed to me 
that it was comparatively easy to win over to his views 
the influence of laymen, of statesmen, jurists and others, 
but that the clergy seemed to be most impervious of all 
to the force of argument on this subject, and that those of 
my own denomination furnish no exception to this re- 
mark. The spirit of my informant appeared to be mild 
and candid, and [ was sorry to be unable to refute or 
modify histestimony. Alas! it istootrue. The ministers 
of Christ have hereby placed themselves in a false posi- 
tion in the sight of mankind ; for having become occupied 
with the discussion of the question of slavery tieologi- 
cally, and in efforts to prove that it is not neccessarily a 
sin, intelligent laymen who have been looking at that 
question in the lights of philosophy and political economy, 
have gotten far in advance of their religious teachers, and 
where human freedom is the theme, humanity svars above 
Christianity.” 

Freepom in Wisconsin.—The following resglution, in- 
troduced by Mr. King of Milwaukee, was adopted in the 
Wisconsin Convention by a decided vote : 

Resolved, That the Committee on General Provisions 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of incorpora 
ting into the Bill of Rights an article prohibiting all mag- 
istrates, or other officers, holding office by virtue of any 
law of this State, from issuing any process, or rendering 
any official assistance for the arrest or imprisonment ot 
any person claimed as a fugitive from slavery. 

n reply to an assertion that the resolution was uncon- 
stitutional, Mr. Whiton insisted that while such a provis- 
ion would prevent magistrates from giving any aid in the 
arrest of fugitive slaves, it would interpose no obstacle to 
the reclamation of such slaves by their owners, under the 
provisions of the U. 8. and with the help of U. 8. officers. 


Mr. Corwin Not Resuxep.—Some time since we notic- 
eda petition received by the Ohio Legislature from certain 
citizens, that Mr. Corwin be requested by the Legislature 
to resign his seat in the Senate in consequence of his furi- 
ous anti-war speech in the last session of Congress. The 
committee to which the resolution was referred, have re- 
ported adversely to the prayer of the petitioners, and vir- 
tually endorsing all that Mr. C. said in that speech. An 
other petition similar to the foregoing was presented, but 
the House refused to receive it, forty-three to twenty- 
four. 


Anotuenr Terrie_e Expcosion.—The steamer Blue Bird 
burst her boiler near Galliopolis, Ohio, on Saturday night 
last, about one o'clock, in the midst of a snow storm. The 
lower deck sunk immediately. There were about seventy- 
five passengers ou board; twenty lives were lost. There 
were six ladies on board, only one of whom was lost. The 
= was thrown on the shoro, at a distance of near one 

undred yards, and escaped with a slight bruise. The 
Tod alfthe who were in bed at the time of the explosion, 

ost all their baggage and clothing except their sleeping 

apparel. Before relieved, the cabin floated eight mile- 
down the river. The passengers, were mostly from Kana- 
wha and Galliopolis. The cause of the explosion undoubt 
edly arose from the defective character of the boilers, 
which had been in use nine years. 


CHANCELLOR Kent oN THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS.— 
This eminent jurist has left on record his judgement, both 
upon the pending war with Mexico and its primary cause, 
the annexation by Congress of Texas. In a letter to 
Hon, Garrett Davis, he says,—* I acknowledge your speech 
of January last on the annexation of Texas. I have pe- 
rused it with much satisfaction, and I deem it perfectly 
conclusive that the annexation of Texas by concurrent 
resolution of Congress was unwarrantable, and a usurpa- 
tion of the treaty-making power; in every view violent, 
unjust, unconstitutional, and most pernicious and un- 
peti, will lead to the ruin of the Union.”~ 

n Cilizen. 


















































THE HARBINGER. 


Sovtnern Opbities.—“Notice—The subscriber, liv- 
ing on Careoway Lake, on Hoe’s Bayou, in Carroll Parish, 
16 miles on the road leading from Bayou Mason to Lake 
Providence, is ready with a pack of dogs to hunt runa 
way negroes at anytime. These dogs are well trained, and 
aré known throughout the parish. Letters addressed to 
me at Providence will secure immediate attention. 

“ My terms are $9 per day for hunting the trails, wheth- 
er the negro is caught or not. Where a twelve-hours trail 
is shown and the ~— not taken no charge is made. 
For taking a negro, , and no charge made for hun- 
ting. JAMES W. HALL.” 


The above advertisement we cut from the Madison 


Journal, published in Richmond, La. Nov. 26, 1847. It 
appears in the business department of the paper surroun- 


ded by lawyer’s cards, tradesmen’s advertisements, no- 
tices of legal business, and patent medicines, just as “a 
house to let” or “a carriage for sale,’ would be published 
ina free and Christian country. 


In the same paper we find a morning hymn to the praise 


of God; a labored essay in praise of John Wesley,and an 


eloquent notice of a superior race horse, in which there is 


an appeal “tothe Christian and Philosopher,” and to all 
who would not be “unmindful of their duty to God and 


their country” to cherish the breed. The editor gives no 
intimation of his political, religious or social opinions, ex- 


cept what may be gathered from these particulars. 


There is but one editorial article-in that he apologizes 
The cause 


for failing to issue a paper the week before. 
assigned is, that his journeymen, who had just returned 


from Mexico, “oe of the immortal few who escaped the 
memorable charge of those masked batteries at Cerro 
Lhe paper is issued 
weekly, when the hands are sober, at $5 per annum. We 
have given the spirit of “The Madison Journal,” and we 
suppose, that gives the very “form and pressure” of the 
people and the times in Madison Parish, Louisiana.—Lib- 


Gordo,” was too drunk to work. 


erty Herald. 
EIGHTH GRAND 
Instrumental Concert: 


AT THE TABERNACLE, 
On Saturday Evening, Jan. 15th, 1848, by the 


Stevermarkische Company, 


CONSISTING OF NINETEEN PERFORMERS. 
The Steyermarkische Company have the honor to an 
nounce that their Kighth Concert will take place as abov: 


the programme. 
Stores, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 


cisely. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
HELMICH § CO. 4T NEW YORK. 


very great variety. 


ticular scientific or sectarian tendency, Homeopathic and Ali@o 


Steamers, with the least possible delay. 


days. 


BOOKS OF REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
de ESE works afford the largest profit of any ever offered 


Comprehensive circulars and a specimen of the work will 


be sent to all. Post-paid communications addressed to 
ZERAH ALBAN, 5 Mercerst., N. Y. 
fG- An industrious man can make $100 per annum. 


Office of the American Union, 


The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN UNION OF 


AssoctaTIoNIsts have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce 8t.. 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meeting- 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The Genera! 
Agent of the Union wil] be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York 





THE ANGLO SAXON. 


HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Axcio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
‘Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. ; 

In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! 


POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND; FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain iwo-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. . It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER : 


Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
ean, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. Allorders must be accompanied by cash, and post rarp 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York. 


P 
First Lessons in Phonogr 








on Saturday evening, the 15th inst. Particulars given in 











Tickets, 50 cents each, to be had at the principal Music 


Doors open at 6}—Performance to commence at 7} pre- 





EMOVED on Monday, Dec. 10th, from 433 Broadway, to 

the large store and basement, 421 Broadway, between Ca- 
nal and Howard sts , where the rich treasuresof German litera- 
ture, works of art—old and new—and books published in Germa- 
ny in all other languages, will be found exposed for the inspec- 
tion of the public, together with German editions of Latin an! 
Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works ina 


Bookson every branch of human knowledge, of every par- 
pathic, Orthodox, Rational and Liberal, will be found there. Or- 
ders received fur all books whatever. and wherever published in 
Germany, which will be imported by the Bremen or French 


On hand, a large assortment of books and prints for the holy- 


We respectfully invite the public to call and examine our 
stock of books and priots. dis-t 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 


in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union Canada, at a trifling ex- 


ense. 

, asmall chart, containing the sim- 
eS alphabet, with Saenenal and a page of easy monosyl- 

bles, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to 
sold or gratuitously distrib by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach. Per hun- 

Compendion of P aly, 0h 6 Gatto Gen etn 6 

0 ium of Ph i , ona e sheet, cont a 
condensed Son of the art. The principal use that Phon Se 

ers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
cara their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 

phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 

tion of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - ° a? OS oe 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 

enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
inen, : : - : : 0 37} 

{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

parts of the Union have ome correct and rapid writers 

without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons, 

: : - . - + O50 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, familirs, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, : - - - - 012) 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa o— chart, containing the small 
Jetters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, . . - - 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, andthe 
Phonographic Reader. [ssued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 012) 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : - - 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘he conse- 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chaft of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than TWo DOLLaRs. 

The .4nglo Saron, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per en- 
num, - - - - - $20 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.” It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post Pain. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doub‘ful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
peiled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we wil! not enter tf upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DoLLars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Graham's book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 


- Exposition of the Phalansterian Theory. 
” Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 
- Theory of Property. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynand’s Solidarity. 

Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. n6. 





WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 
* For Sale at the Harbinger Ollice, No. 9 Spruce St. 





HOMCE9PATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 
al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Lei 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Home@o 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
haml a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeeopathic Books published in this countryand F.u- 
rope. tf n20 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G, BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 


. leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party. Dune attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu- 
py a large share of its columns, 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2.a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yea of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript \n list. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwaried without delay, 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Co: c 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D. C. 





THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the public the Sixrw Votume of the 
Haneincer, the Editors would give a brief statement 
its proposed character and aims, 


Tue Harsincer, from its commencement, has been th, 
advoeate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon, 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintajp. 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimay 
claims of Capital—which seeks to combine the elevatioy 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with th 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual ¢y. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of ap. 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist i, 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ. 
i¢ arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehep. 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and ily. 
trated by the immortal genius of Cuaries Fourier, hay 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions o 
the Haxisxcrr, and will continue to be set forth anj 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari. 
an exclusiveness. 


The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating t; 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, th 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re. 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europ 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; by 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements ¢ 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution @ 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Ri. 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are iz 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry anj 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do na 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move. 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selection: 
which must compose no small portion of every well-cor- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Has. 
BINGER will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to. make 
the Hareincer an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
by the various interest of its contents, and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Harsincer appears ina 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrkngements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Haremces has 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free and 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
of our paper. Give the Harpincer a fair trial, and if it 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The Haroincer is published every Saturday Morning 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assisted by 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Rip.ey, in New York 
and by Wittiam Hl. Coannine and Jon» §. Dwieut, it 
Boston. 


TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advance.) 
For one year, - - - - - - $20 
For six months, - - - - - - 10 


Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 


0G> Address all communications, and all subscription! 
and letters on business to “Tue Epirors or tue Hat 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


OG Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pro 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shal 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*.* The circulation of the Harsincer makes it a valk 
able medium for [G~ Advertising, especially for Boot 
SELLERS, Music Deaters, and TEACHERS, and on all sub 
jects connected with LireraTure and the Fine Arts. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
32 ANN sTREET, New York. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 WasuINGTON sTREET, Boston 


P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipence, R. I. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
GazETTE Orrice, CINCINNATI, 












